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THE TRAINING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED TEACHERS 


It is a hopeful sign for the future of religious education that more 
than ever before earnest and intelligent attention is being given to 
the training of Sunday-school teachers. The Sunday school, it is 
recognized, has reached such a degree of efficiency as entitles it to an 
intelligently constructed curriculum, suitable apparatus of instruc- 
tion, and teachers who have knowledge of the subject and training 
for their work. 


THE REQUISITES OF GOOD TEACHING 


What are the qualifications for such work? We have no hesita- 
tion in replying that the first requisite of a good teacher is Christian 
character. The work of the Sunday school, all the work of religious 
education, is directed to the production of character. And the most 
effective force that the teacher can bring to his work is character 
in himself. Like begets like in moral biology as surely as in the 
physical and intellectual realm. 

In the second place, the teacher must have a genuine love for his 
pupils and for his work. Work done in the spirit of a hireling is poor 
work everywhere, but nowhere more so than in religious teaching. 
Even arithmetic is poorly taught by a teacher who has no interest in his 
pupils or his work. But in religious education that teacher is prac- 
tically useless who does not bring to his work a genuine interest in 
the highest welfare of his pupils and a deep desire to do them good. 
Such interest and desire not only give insight and tact, but directly 
tend to produce like qualities in the pupil and so to develop in him 
the character which it is the teacher’s highest task to produce. - 
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If we would have really successful teachers we must somewhere 
before, or in, or after the training sift out the morally incompetent 
and select for the work of religious teaching those who have purity 
and strength of character, and a genuine love for those who are to 
be taught and for the work of teaching. 

To these as the qualities of first importance we may add with 
equal confidence knowledge of the subject. Our schools of education 
and teachers’ colleges are no doubt learning and teaching many 
things that a previous generation did not know about educational 
processes. But they have not discovered and never will discover 
anything that will take the place of thorough knowledge of his subject 
on the part of the teacher. Professor Miinsterberg, discussing the 
effectiveness of the German schools as compared with those of other 
countries, ascribes it first of all to the fact that the teacher in the 
German Gymnasia are men who have a full scholarly knowledge of 
the subjects which they teach. They live not from hand to mouth, 
but draw each day out of the full stores of their knowledge. There 
is not less need of knowledge in religious education If the Bible is 


to be the textbook of the Sunday school, those who are to be teachers 


must know the Bible. If they are to teach religion they must know 
what religion is, and something about how it is normally developed 
in the life of a child. 

Given then these things, and there may well be added a training 
in principles and methods of teaching, and in the technique of the 
Sunday school. To the teacher who is possessed of character, of that 
aptness to teach that comes from’ love of the work, and of a thorough 

owledge of thie’Bible, especially of the portion which he is to teach, 
a knowledge of the most approved methods of instruction and of Sun- 
day-school management is a very valuable equipment, giving greatly 
increased efficiency in his work. Will it be said that we are thus 
relegating to the place of least importance the things that should have 
been named as most important? Not, certainly, with justice. Good 
teachers never were made merely or chiefly by training in the tech- 
nique of the profession. Success in educational work, whatever may 
be true of the mechanical arts, rests on something more vital than 
technical knowledge and pedagogy. Character and knowledge of the 
subject, to be taught count for far more than technique. 
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THE SUPPLY OF THE DEMAND 


But how can the necessary instruction either in the Bible or in 
psychology or in the methods of teaching be given to the teachers 
who are obtainable for work in the Sunday school? Fortunately 
there is an increasing number of young women, and it may be added 
a very few young men, who are obtaining this needful training either 
in college or in such training-schools as that at Hartford. But the 
number thus supplied is inadequate. For the most part instruction 
must be provided in the teacher’s home city, and either by the church 
" in which he works, or by a group of co-operating churches, or by 
correspondence. ; In any case the responsibility for instruction or the 
direction of it will fall in a great majority of cases upon the pastor. 
And since the necessary training cannot be given in a single year, 
there must be provided a curriculum of several years’ instruction. 
What shall this curriculum include ? : 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A CURRICULUM 


Character and love of the work no curriculum can produce. They 
must have been generated by the influences of home and school and 
personal choice, many of them acting silently and unnoticed, before 
the specific preparation for teaching is begun. Training may do some- 
thing to strengthen and develop them—it cannot create them. The 
first thing therefore with which the curriculum proper must concern 
itself is knowledge of the Bible. And since nothing is more needful 
for the teacher than broad and general, but real knowledge of 
the Bible as a whole, the first year of the curriculum may very 
profitably be devoted to a study of the different periods of biblical 
history, of the different portions of the Bible, of the different kinds of 
literature which are included within it, and of the purpose and spirit 
of the whole. Within the last few years excellent textbooks for such 
courses have been provided, and it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that within the space of a single year the teachers in the Sunday 
schools, or those who are in preparation for teaching, should acquire 
this fundamental knowledge. Two excellent books for such a 
course are the volume written by Miss Chamberlin, entitled An Intro- 
duction to the Bible for Teachers, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, and the volume by Hazard and Fowler, The Books 
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of the Bible with Relation to Their Place in History, published by 
the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

Of scarcely less importance in the preparation of the teacher for 
his task is a course of instruction upon the nature of religion in 
general, the essential features of the Christian religion in particular, 
and the way in which the religious life of children is normally devel- 
oped. If this instruction is to be given in the form of lectures, 
the lecturer must himself be possessed of considerable knowledge of 
psychology, especially the psychology of religion, the nature of the 
child, and the natural stages of his development. Yet the lectures 
should be very simple and untechnical, presenting results rather 
than processes and abundantly illustrated from the experiences which 
all the hearers would themselves have passed through or have observed 
in others. With the discussion of these most fundamental matters 
might be associated some consideration of the practical problems of 
the teacher, methods of teaching, etc. For the preparation of such 
a course of lectures, such books as King, Psychology of Child Devel- 
opment; Coe, Education in Religion and Morals and The Spiritual 
Lije; Koons, The Child’s Religious Lije; Brumbaugh, The Making 
of a Teacher, and many of the addresses printed in the Proceedings 
of the Religious Education Association, would be found useful. If 
asked for a textbook that could be placed in the hands of the pupils, 
in training to become teachers, we should be unable at present to 
name any entirely satisfactory book. Such a course might possibly 
be carried on parallel to the one on the Bible suggested above, but 
would more probably demand a second year. _ 

Yet it cannot but be evident that even these two courses of instruc- 
tion are inadequate to prepare the teacher for thoroughly efficient 
teaching. For to such general knowledge of the Bible as can be 
acquired by the first of the above-named courses, and of religion 
and the teaching of it such as might be gained by the second, it is 
highly desirable that there should be added courses leading the teacher 
into a more thorough knowledge of the particular subjects that he is 
to teach. It is obviously impracticable to conduct training-classes 
corresponding to each of the grades of the school, from kindergarten 
to the college age. Nor is this needful. Something must always 
be left to the teacher himself. But it is desirable that a course for 
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teachers should be offered upon the three great divisions of the bib- 
lical curriculum, the Old Testament, the life of Christ, and the 
apostolic age. No subject is oftener made the basis of instruction in 
the Sunday school than the life of Christ. If in every school there 
were a body of teachers thoroughly prepared to teach this subject 
we should have assurance that one subject at least, and that the most 
important of the whole course of study, would be competently taught. 

By a course on this subject continuing through nine months, and_ . 
so conducted as to enable the members of the class to acquire a 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge of the life and the central 
teachings of Jesus, the pastor will accomplish at least three things: 
he will confer upon the members of his class a spiritual benefit, and 
by this means fit them to be better Sunday-school teachers; he will 
lead them to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of a portion of 
the Bible; he will, insensibly to themselves, set before them an ideal 
and a method of study and of teaching which will elevate the tone 
of their own teaching, whether of the gospels or of any other portion 
of the Bible. Similar results may be accomplished by courses upon 
the Old Testament and the apostolic age. 

It is evident that such a curriculum as we have roughly outlined 
means continuous work year after year. Not all the teaching can be 
done by the pastor. Not many teachers can take the full course. 
Not all the courses can be given every year. If perhaps the pastor 
can give the first two courses in alternate years and other competent 
teachers be procured to give the other three on a three-year cycle, 
often this is all that will be practicable. But nothing can conduce 
more to the elevation of the work of the Sunday school and the 
strengthening of its influence for good than precisely such a continuous 
series of courses by which there will be raised up a body of teachers 
for the Sunday school. The pastor who conducts or secures the 
conducting of such a course of instruction will be producing not 
indeed highly trained specialists, but a goodly body of men and 
women who will be in a measure fitted for the work of teaching in 
the Sunday school and for parental instruction at home. 
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PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


X. NEHEMIAH’S WALL 


The best account of the wall of Jerusalem as enlarged by Hezekiah 
and Manasseh and as rebuilt by Nehemiah, is found in the third 
chapter of the Book of Nehemiah, where we are told in regular order 
how this wall was portioned out between the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and was repaired by them. This account is supplemented by the 
narrative of Nehemiah’s night ride in Neh. 2:12-15, and of the 
procession of the Levites in Neh. 12:27-40. In this latter narra- 
tive the Levites start at the Valley Gate at the southwest corner of 
the city, half of them proceeding along the south wall to the Temple, 
the other half along the north wall to the Temple. 

1. The Sheep Gate——The account of the rebuilding of the wall 
in Neh. 3:1 begins with the statement that Eliashib, the high-priest, 
and the priests built the Sheep Gate. To this point the narrative 
returns in 3: 32 with the account of the completion of the wall. Accord- 
ing to 12:39, it was the last point passed by the northern company 
of Levites before they met their brethren in the court of the Temple. 
It must, therefore, have been the northern entrance to the Temple 
inclosure, and have been identical with the Upper Gate or Gate of 
Benjamin in Solomon’s wall mentioned in II Kings 15:35 =II Chron. 
27:3; Jer. 20:2; 37:13; 38:7; Ezek. 8:3; Zech. 14:10. 

2. Tower of Hammeah.—This is mentioned in Neh. 3:1 as the 
next important point of the wall beyond the Sheep Gate going West. 
In Neh. 12:39 the northern company of Levites pass the Tower of 
Hammeah just before reaching the Sheep Gate. This tower seems 
to have stood on the site of the later castle of Antonia, which com- 
manded the Temple on the north, and is represented by the modern 


‘Turkish barracks at the northwest corner of the Haramarea. Accord- 


ing to Josephus (Ant., xiii, 11:2), this tower was in existence as early 
as the time of the Hasmoneans. 
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- 3. The Tower of Hananel.—Neh. 3:1 mentions this tower as the 
next point west of Hammeah, and Neh. 12:39 says that the northern 
company of Levites after leaving the Fish Gate passed by the Tower 


Palestine Exploration Fund 
SITE OF TOWER OF HANANEL 


of Hananel and the Towerof Hammeah. Jer. 31:38 says: ‘‘ The city 
shall be built to the Lord from the Tower of Hananel unto the Gate 
of the Corner.” This indicates that Hananel was a corner of the city 
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opposite to the Corner Gate. Zech. 14:10 says: “She shall dwell in 
her place, from Benjamin’s gate unto the place of the First Gate, unto 
the Corner Gate, and from the Tower of Hananel unto the kings 
wine-presses.”” Here the lines are drawn from the Gate of Benjamin 
on the east to the Corner Gate on the west, and from the Tower 
of Hananel on the north to the king’s wine-presses, which must have 
been near the king’s garden, on the south. Hananel, accordingly, 


DAMASCUS GATE, SITE OF FISH GATE 


must have stood at the north angle of the second wall on the cliff 
east of the present Damascus Gate. . 

4. The Fish Gate-—According to Neh. 3:3, the Fish Gate lay 
between the Tower of Hananel and the Old Gate. According 
to Neh. 12:39, the north company of Levites went from the Old 
Gate over the Fish Gate to the Tower of Hananel; but according to 
II Chron. 33:14, the Fish Gate lay in the new wall built by Manasseh, 
which we have found reason to identify with the second north wall. 
Zeph. 1:10 connects the Fish Gate with the “second quarter”—that 
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is, apparently, the new district added by the second wall on the north. 
These passages indicate that the Fish Gate is to be sought in the 
modern Damascus Gate, in the middle of the north wall of the city. 
Ancient stones are still to be seen in the foundations of this gate. 
The Middle Gate, mentioned in Jer. 39:1—3 as the place where the 
king of Babylon sat after the capture of Jerusalem, is apparently 
to be identified with the Fish Gate. It was so called because it lay 
midway in the north wall. 

5. The Old Gate—In Neh. 3:6 the Old Gate is mentioned next 
to the Fish Gate. A large number of builders are named as working 
between the two gates, so that it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the Old Gate was a considerable distance from the Fish Gate. In 
Neh. 2:39 the northern company of Levites passed the Old Gate in 
going from the Broad Wall to the Fish Gate. The name suggests 
that the gate lay in the first wall of the city and was identical with the 
Corner Gate, at whch point the second wall on the north joined the 
earlier wall. This view is confirmed by Zech. 14:10, where we read: 

“Jerusalem shall be lifted up from the Gate of Benjamin unto the 
place of the First Gate unto the Corner Gate.” The First Gate is 
mentioned nowhere else and it is natural to regard WN", 
“first,” as a textual corruption of yo", “old.” If this view be 
correct, the Old Gate is explicitly identified with the Corner Gate. 

6. The Broad Wall.—According to Neh. 3:8, the Broad Wall 
lay next beyond the Old Gate. It is noteworthy that in this account 
the Gate of Ephraim is not mentioned. This is what we should 
expect, if this gate belonged to the old north wall. After the second 
wall was built, it stood in the heart of the city, and therefore did not 
need to be rebuilt. In Neh. 12:39 it is mentioned, but it is not 
stated that the Levites passed over it in their procession around the 
top of the wall, but merely that they passed over against it. It was 
only 400 cubits distant from the Corner Gate, and consequently 
was an ancient landmark that was easily recognized from the top 
of the wall. It is mentioned in the same way in which the House 
of David and the House of the Heroes are mentioned as passed by 
those who marched upon the eastern wall. The outer wall on the 
north would naturally be repaired first, and then subsequently the 
inner wall would be repaired as an additional defense to the northern 
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quarter of the city. In Nehemiah, however, no mention is made of a 
repairing of the inner wall. The broad wall, accordingly, must have 
been part of the earliest fortifications of the city on the western side, 
since Nehemiah’s wall coincided with Solomon’s wall from the Cor- 
ner Gate to the Valley Gate. The Valley of Hinnom is only a shallow 
depression at the Corner Gate, and, consequently, at this point a 
wall of unusual strength was needed to defend the city. This is 


SITE OF THE BROAD WALL 


probably the reason why this was known as the Broad Wall. Appar- 
ently this was the same piece that was strengthened by Uzziah, accord- 
ing to II Chron. 26:9. ; 

7. The Tower of the Furnaces.—At the southern end of the Broad 
Wall lay the Tower of the Furnaces, according to Neh. 3:11 and 
12:38. It is naturally identified with the great rock-cutting known 
as Maudslay’s Scarp in the English Protestant School, south of the 
southwest corner of the modern city. This scarp was evidently 
designed to form the base of a tower that protected the corner of 
the ancient city. 
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8. The Valley Gate-—Neh. 3:13 locates the Valley Gate between 
the Tower of Furnaces and the Dung Gate. According to Neh. 
2:13, it was the point from which Nehemiah set out to ride down the 
Valley of Hinnom toward Siloam, and according to 12:31, 38, it 
was the point from which the two companies of Levites set out, one 
to encircle the city on the north, and the other on the south, until 
they met in the court of the Temple. This gate lay in the old wall 


Photegraph by L. B. Patén 
BASE OF TOWER IN PROTESTANT SCHOOL 


of Solomon, according to II Chron. 26:9; and its location at the 
southwest corner of Solomon’s city has already been discussed in 
speaking of Solomon’s wall. In Jer. 19:2 the command is given 
to the, prophet: “‘Go forth unto the valley of the son of Hinnom, 
which is by the entry of the Gate Harsith.” The Gate Harsith, 
or Gate of “Potsherds,” is not mentioned elsewhere, but since it 
opened upon the Valley of Hinnom, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it is the same as the Valley Gate. At the upper end of the Birket 
es-Sultan, the large modern pool in the Valley of Hinnom, potsherds 
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are still pounded up to be used as cement for repairing roofs. It 
is possible that this place was used for the same purpose in antiquity, 
and that the Valley Gate was known as the Gate of Potsherds because 
it opened upon this spot. 

9. The Dung Gate.—Neh. 3:13 locates the Dung Gate at a dis- 
tance of 1,000 cubits from the Valley Gate. If, as we have seen, 
the Valley Gate is to be identified with the opening discovered by 


Photograph by L. B. Paton 
THE DUNG GATE 


Bliss at the southwest corner of the old city, then the Dung Gaté 
must be identified with the other opening discovered by Bliss at the 
southeast end of the western hill below the Pools of Siloam. The 
distance between these two points is not more than 1,000 cubits, or 
1,800 feet. Neh. 2:13 and 12:31 also name the Dung Gate as lying 
next to the Valley Gate. The south gate of the modern city in El- 
WaAd is known today as the Dung Gate, and all the refuse of the city 
is dumped outside of it. Customs are so persistent in the Orient 
that it is reasonable to suppose that the south gate of Nehemiah’s 
city had the same name and the same use. 
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10. The Fountain Gate-—Neh. 3:15 names the Fountain Gate 
as lying next beyond the Dung Gate and as near to the Pool of Siloam 
and the stairs of the City of David. Neh. 2:12 mentions it as lying 
between the Dung Gate and the King’s Pool—that is, the Upper 
Pool of Siloam built by King Hezekiah. Neh. 12:37 states that 
the southern company of Levites marched along the wall from the 
Dung Gate to the Fountain Gate, and thence to the stairs of the 
City of David. These passages all show that the Fountain Gate 
was in the immediate neighborhood of the Upper Pool of Siloam. 
Its name was derived from the fact that it gave access to the Fountain 
of Siloam. As we have seen, the second wall on the south did not cross 
the lower end of the Tyropoeon Valley below the Old Pool, but fol- 
lowed the cliff on the west side of the valley and crossed above Siloam. 
Hence, the Fountain Gate has to be sought at the point where the wall 


crossed the valley. In II Kings 25:4; Jer. 39:4; 52:7, it is stated that, © 


at the time of the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar, Zedekiah 
fled “‘by the way of the gate between the two walls which was by the 
king’s garden.” Nebuchadrezzar captured the city from the northern 
side, and, consequently, Zedekiah must have fled toward the south. 
The gate between the two walls must, therefore, be identified with 
the Fountain Gate which lay between the wall of the City of David 
on the east side of the Tyropoeon Valley and the wall of Hezekiah 
on the west side of that valley. This identification is also demanded 
by the fact that the gate between the two walls led to the King’s 
Garden. From other passages this is known to have lain at the mouth 
of the Tyropoeon Valley. 

11. The Pool of Siloam.—In Neh. 3:15; 2:14 the Pool of Siloam 
is named between the Fountain Gate and the stairs of the City of 
David. In 2:14 it is called the King’s Pool. Its location at the 
southern end of the Siloam tunnel has already been discussed, so 
that nothing more needs to be said here. 

12. The King’s Garden.—This is mentioned in Neh. 3:15; II 
Kings 25:4; Jer. 39:4; 52:7, as lying near to the Fountain Gate. 
According to Zech. 14:10, “Jerusalem shall be lifted up from the 
tower of Hananel unto the king’s wine-presses.” Hananel is the 
most northern point of the city, and the king’s wine-presses seem to 
be mentioned as the extreme southern point. They must, there- 
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fore, have been located in or near the King’s Garden. This garden 
was irrigated by the overflow of water from the Pools of Siloam. 
At the present time the market-gardens of Jerusalem are situated 
at the mouth of the Tyropoeon Valley. 

13. The Stairs of the City of David are mentioned in Neh. 3:15 
and 12:37 as lying close to the Pool of Siloam. They are doubtless 
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to be identified with the steps cut in the rock that are still visible at 
the southern extremity of the eastern hill. 

14. The Ascent of the Wall (Neh. 3:19 and 12:37) is evidently 
the steep ascent by which the wall climbed up the eastern side of 
the City of David. 

15. The Turning of the Wail mentioned in Neh. 3:24, corresponds 
with the change in the course of the wall as discovered by Bliss and 
Guthe at a point west of the spring of Gihon. ; 

16. The Tower Standing Out, mentioned in Neh. 3:26 as situated 
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in Ophel, corresponds to the great tower whose foundations Guthe 
discovered immediately south of the Temple. 

17. The Water Gate is mentioned in Neh. 3:26 as situated on the 
east side of Ophel near the great tower. In Neh. 12:37 it is mentioned 
as lying between the House of David and the Temple. In 8:1, 16, it 
was the place where the assembly was held to which Ezra read the 
book of the law. It evidently lay near to the southeast corner of 
the Temple, and was called the Water Gate from the fact that it 
gave access to the spring of Gihon below in the Kidron Valley. 

18. The Wall of Ophel mentioned in Neh. 3:28 is doubtless to 
be identified with the ancient wall, whose remains Warren and 
Guthe have uncovered, running in a southwesterly direction from 
the southeast corner of the Temple. 

19. The Horse Gate, mentioned in Neh. 3:28 and. Jer. 31:40, 
we have already met as a gate in the wall of Solomon (II Kings 11:16; 
II Chron. 23:15). As we have seen, it was situated in the eastern 
wall of the Temple inclosure near the southeast corner. 

20. The Gate Miphkad, mentioned in Neh. 3:31, must have been 
situated near the northeast corner of the Temple area, and have 
been identical with the East Gate. It is not called by this name 
elsewhere in the Old Testament. 

21. The Ascent of the Corner, which Neh. 3:31 names as lying be- 
tween the Gate Miphkad and the Sheep Gate, must, as its name implies, 
have lain near the northeast corner of the Temple. It was probably 
a portion of the wall that climbed the hill in a northwesterly direction 
from the corner of the ancient city. This brings us back to the Sheep 
Gate from which we set out, and completes the circuit of the outer 
wall of Jerusalem as it existed in the time of Nehemiah, and as it 
remained until the year 40 A. D., when the third wall on the north was 
built by Agrippa. 


BIBLE STUDY IN PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


ELLEN SETON OGDEN 
Albany, N. Y. 


In reading the Biblical World for September, 1906, the attention 
of the writer was called to the very able article by Professor Isaac B. 
Burgess entitled, “‘Are Courses in the Bible Suited to the Curriculum 
of a Preparatory School ?” 

The question is one of vital interest yet of real difficulty. Is it 
desirable to introduce a new subject into an already overcrowded 
curriculum ? If it is, in what way is the Bible to be taught and what 
training is necessary for the teacher? These are questions which 
must be answered satisfactorily before any changes can be made in 
our courses of secondary study. Perhaps therefore the experience 
of an eastern school where a course of biblical instruction similar to 
that in the Morgan Park Academy was introduced three years ago 
may serve to support the point of view so well defended by Professor 
Burgess. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the point whether 
the Bible is or is not an ethical factor in our national life. I assume 
that it is, and for that reason is of some value in molding the lives 
of future citizens and law-makers. I do wish, however, to ask where 
and how this knowledge of the Bible can be obtained. It is no longer 
possible to say that the Bible is taught at home and therefore can be 
left out of the schools. We are confronted with the fact that with a 
few exceptions it is not so taught. It is left therefore for Sunday 
schools or the secular schools to take up this. task. 

Sunday schools began in an effort to reclaim children from the 
streets and to give them the elements of moral instruction. With 
this was formerly included the elements of secular instruction— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. As these were dropped, increased 
instruction in the Bible took their place. Now in our large city 
schools we are brought face to face with the problem of how to stem 
the double tide of ignorance and vice. That the Sunday school 
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cannot cope with the whole problem is evident. It can teach, aiming 
only to do the intellectual side of the work well, or, shifting the 
emphasis and freely adapting the work to individual needs, it can 
become an instrument of moral influence and good. The methods 
which should be used are too divergent to admit of being united 
without the sacrifice of one or the other desired ends. Far be it from 
us to undervalue the good that the Sunday schools are doing, week 
by week, or to fail in appreciation of the patient, earnest endeavor 
which often brings about greater results than we had dared hope for. 
It is because time and labor are freely given that it becomes worth 
while to face the problem squarely and to consider how the work can 
be done most effectively and without waste of strength or effort. 

It is not hard to see for one thing that regular systematic teaching 
in the Sunday school will be difficult to secure. Good teachers, equal 
in ability to those in secondary schools, are hard to get. The majority 
of volunteers are untrained in the subject, and frequently unable or 
unwilling to make their deficiencies good. Again, the conditions 
surrounding the pupils are unsatisfactory. Great irregularity of 
attendance prevails; lessons are prepared badly or not at all; the 
time of day or week is one when the pupils are out from under the 
general habit of discipline and the result is too often something which 
would not be tolerated for an instant in a well-regulated school. 
Steady, consecutive instruction cannot be given under these condi- 
tions, but, on the other hand, it is fully possible to use such oppor- 
tunities to interest, stimulate, and help the average boy or girl if 
sufficient freedom be allowed in the choice of material. Would it 
not then be economy of strength and effort to establish in the sec- 
ondary schools such courses in biblical instruction as seem fitting 
and leave to the Sunday schools their own proper sphere of moral 
instruction? ‘That this moral instruction would often include the 
other goes without saying, but the teacher ought to be able to draw 
upon knowledge already gained by the children in the secular schools 
and by this freedom from the entire responsibility be enabled to 
choose material adapted to his own needs. Ideally speaking, this 
plan for public instruction would include the public schools. This 
is not the time or place to raise the vexed question of mixed nation- 
alities and creeds, but only to suggest that the plan followed in 
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Germany of separate instruction for Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, 
with equal freedom for each, is open to fewer objections than our 
own present one which safeguards the religious training of our foreign- 
born children to the detriment of our own. The private schools are 
free from such hindrances, and it is for them to take the initiative. 

It is pertinent now to ask whether such instruction is possible 
under the existing conditions of secondary work. The Morgan 
Park Academy has already answered in the affirmative. Permit 
me to confirm it with our own experience. 

St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., is a boarding and day school for 
girls. The plan of study from the primary class to graduation covers 
twelve years. The tenth year marks the completion of work not 
always identical with but fully equivalent to that given in the leading 
New York high schools. At the close of this year also the college 
preparatory students go up for their final examinations. The last 
two years are designed to meet the needs of those who do not wish 
to go to college but who desire broader and more advanced work 
than is given in high schools. During each of these two years only 
four subjects are carried, of which English history and science are 


required, and the fourth is an elective. 


In the fall of 1903 the following plan for Bible study was put into 
effect. One period a week is given to it by each class from the sixth 
to the tenth, inclusive. No prepared work is asked, therefore a few 
minutes from each period is devoted to rapid review, and there are 
no longer oral and written examinations in the middle and at the 
close of each semester. The outline of study is as follows: 

Fijth year—In this year the Bible study forms a part of the 
regular daily work in history, which is a study of ancient nations and 
especially of the Semitic peoples. Egypt, Assyria, the Arabians, 
and the Hebrews are treated briefly, and then the Old Testament 
Stories (Moulton) are read and reproduced. Miss Arnold’s little 
book just published, History of Ancient Peoples, is also used with 
great advantage. 

Sixth year—Here Bible study proper begins and is entirely 
separate from the other departments. The New Testament Stories 
(Moulton) are used, supplemented by questions and references; 
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each child makes a collection of prints for her notebook and at the 
end of the year they study the geography of Palestine with sand 
maps and pictures. 

Seventh and eighth years—In these two years the outlines of 
Old Testament history are covered. The work in class is done by 
means of topics, notebooks, lectures, and maps. Kent’s Hebrew 
People is most useful for reference work. 

Ninth year—tThe literature of the Old Testament. As the 
course of the two previous years is historical, so this is literary. The 
books are grouped under the headings of history, prophecy, poetry, 
and “‘wisdom” books. The general outline of contents, authorship, 
date, and circumstances of composition are discussed freely. The 
exceeding richness of imagery, the dignity and power of the prophets, 
the beauty of the Psalms rarely fail to make a lasting impression. 

Tenth year.—The literature of the New Testament. The aim 
and plan is the same as in the preceding year. Either Bennett and 
Adeney’s Biblical Introduction or M’Clymont’s New Testament and 
Its Writers is an excellent handbook for this course. In the eleventh 
and twelfth years no Bible study is required, but Christian ethics 
is offered as a senior elective. This course meets five periods a week 
for two years with full amount of prepared work. The course is 
historical and divides itself broadly into the treatment of the following 
topics: (1) primitive manners and customs with especial reference 
to the Semitic; (2) Hebrew ethics; (3) Greek ethics; (4) the 
Incarnation in its relation to Greek and Hebrew thought; (5) the 
doctrine of the Kingdom; (6) modern ethics and discussion of prac- 
tical problems. 

Up to the senior work the emphasis is ean on fact as fact, and 
with careful avoidance of all denominational inferences and attempts 
at controversy. In the senior elective, denominational issues are 
still laid aside, but the increased maturity of mind makes it possible 
to do more thoughtful work of quite a different type. Frank dis- 
cussions, even lively debates, occur frequently—but the purpose is 
training in thought and expression, in accuracy, fairness, and honesty, 
not a dogmatic solution of the question itself. Collateral reading, 
observation, investigation of some especial problem all serve as means 
to the same end. 
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It still remains to answer one reasonable objection which is some- 
times raised, namely, that the Bible is cheapened and secularized 
by this method of study. Whether or not this is so depends on the 
teacher. Lightness and flippancy in any subject will call forth 
the same attitude from the class, but it is equally true that sincerity 
and moral earnestness can create an atmosphere of reverence which 
is an effective safeguard against the light handling of sacred things. 
This quality is more desirable in the teacher than mere scholarship 
and to its absence during these formative years of a child’s life much 
of the present irreligion may be due. The years from twelve to twenty 
are the years of the greatest religious sensitiveness, also of the greatest 
doubt. These vague doubts and questionings can be better answered 
at school by someone who knows the whole drift of the child’s mental 
training than by the vast majority of parents. Care never to raise a 
doubt, but frank and honest examination of each doubt when pre- 
sented by the pupil; such correlation with other studies as will lead 
the mind to find its own answers; suggested reading; above all, the 
fostering of the habit of mind which patiently holds questions in 
abeyance and waits for further light—these are the means by which 
a teacher of Bible study in secondary schools, perhaps more than 
anyone else, can check the inroads of secularization and doubt. 

This leads to the material side of the teacher’s equipment. Train- 
ing in Semitics, and especially in the language and history of the 
Old and New Testaments, is of undoubted value. It gives a grasp 
of the subject which can be obtained in no other way. Moreover, 
the fact that this field of research is taking an important place in our 
universities does much to draw the older pupils toward it. Failing 
this technical training, it is not impossible to acquire knowledge of 
the subject sufficient for successful teaching. The Sunday School 
Commission of New York City has done yeoman service in gathering 
together material for just this purpose, and the number of books 
bearing on it multiplies from day to day. Nor may one overlook 
the archaeological side, which appeals to one of the strongest instincts 
of childhood. Children are born archaeologists. The training of 
this instinct is one of the greatest possible aids to enthusiastic Bible 
study. It is here as everywhere—treat the subject as alive and it 
will live, as dead and it will soon die. 
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INCIDENTAL FACT OR SPIRITUAL TRUTH 


FREDERICA BEARD 
Oak Park, Il. 


Nine-tenths of the Sunday-school hour are often filled today with 
the presentation of facts, and in the last tenth some spiritual thought 
is enforced. At once we raise a question of comparative values. For 
what purpose are we Sunday-school teachers? To impart a knowl- 
edge of facts, or to lead pupils to a discovery and acceptance of 
truth? The former may be a necessary and helpful means to the 
latter but it must surely hold a minor place of importance. 

As teachers we need to get a clear insight of the difference between 
a fact that is incidental and a truth that may help the growing spirit. 
We need also to see the relations of the one to the other. Professor 
Moulton has said, ‘“‘A great many persons consider fact and truth as 
one and the same thing. Fact is simply the raw material with which 
truth has to deal.” The abstract is to be realized through the con 
crete, the invisible is to be seen in the visible, the principle is made 
clear when personified. A fact may be a medium for conveying a 
truth and is therefore often essential. A group of facts may be so 
blended as to be the fascinating center of a story in which is hidden a 
great truth. But it is well to see what facts can serve the highest 
good, and what are so incidental that little, or no time, should be 
spent upon them. For example, the glitter, the gew-gaw, the spec- 
tacular show of Solomon’s court are not worthy the detailed account 
that is apt to occupy a large part of the so-called lesson time. A 
few strong strokes in an outline word-picture will give the needed 
background for an appreciation of Solomon, his work, and his wisdom. 
Again, a teacher once said to the writer that, in the story of the 
miracle at Cana, she saw nothing to teach than that Jesus turned 
water into wine. That was the fact. The truth of Jesus’ sympathy, 
his interest in the social life of his friends, and his power to fulfil any 
need of ‘the’ moment seemed not to have been discovered by this 
worker who was earnest and eager to give only good to her pupils. 
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If she, in telling the story, did not feel the beauty and truth back of 
the incident how could her pupils discover them? In the teaching 
of Old Testament stories we need especially to search first for their 
moral purpose, the great spiritual truths that underlie most of them, 
rather than to accept the little morals that may quickly be seen because 
they are on the surface. 

With an appreciation of this interpretation of fact and truth, 
we shall not of necessity separate the two, but let the lower serve 
the higher. A sermon, a lecture, above all a story, is so much 
the stronger when the essence of the moral is felt all the way through 
than when attached at the end. 

“Object-lesson”’ teaching has emphasized a materialistic tendency 
and an absorption in facts. Of course objects are needed at times in 
all good teaching. ‘There has been too little presentation of the right 
kind of objects, of those which will make clear the essentials to be 
taught, but the object-lesson has often degraded into the illustration 
of the object and nothing more. Illustrations in “ quarterlies” and 
the so-called “symbol” cards need to be critically studied with this 
thought in mind. What possible help toward a spiritual appreciation 
of the subject is found in the picture of a bird, because the expression 
is used, “‘the Holy Spirit descended as a dove’? One teacher rightly 
said long ago, “that mischievous bird” ruined for her and for her 
pupils what had been a beautiful opportunity. We are responsible 
for the crude religious ideas that many of our children gain and even 
retain in later years. 

A fine example of the possible bad use of a story from the stand- 
point of facts, or the possible good use from the standpoint of truth, 
is to be found in that of David and Nathan. If told with the emphasis 
laid on the facts of David’s immoral relations with Bathsheba, etc., 
it becomes unsuitable for young children, but if told with a simple 
statement of King David’s action in taking away from a poor man 
his wife because she was beautiful, and the emphasis laid on Nathan’s 
pathetic story of the ewe lamb, it proves to be one of the strongest 
and most valuable pictures of selfish meanness and of the rights of 
ownership so much needed by children of eight and ten years of age. 
In telling of Elijah’s going from earth, a useless detailed description 
of the whirlwind and the chariot of fire may be given, or a beautiful 
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word-picture of the leave-taking between the two friends may be 
made. The latter, even to an eight-year-old child, might give a 
helpful impression regarding death. 

A story needs to be a unit. The stories of the Old Testament are 
often stronger, of more interest, and of greater value with some 
incidental facts eliminated. In some passages of the Bible we find 
digressions that hinder the main thread of the story. Professor 
Moulton, in his selection and arrangement of Old Testament stories 
in his Children’s Bible, shows how the unimportant, or the unsuitable 
parts for children may be omitted and the strength of the story be 
increased, 

With a deeper conception of the spiritual truth of the Old Testa- 
ment stories, the question of their historicity will not trouble us. 
Many so-called “untrue” stories in general literature have more 
truth in them than stories of actual fact. 

True fiction hath an higher end and scope 


Wider than fact: it is nature’s possible 
Contrasted with life’s actual mean. 
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THE MEN WHO MADE ISRAEL 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED 
University of Chicago 


THE JUDGES AND THE PREPARATION FOR THE KINGDOM 


48. It is one thing for a people to conquer a land; it is another 
thing to settle down and make that land its home. Israel’s first task 
was completed, but its second and more difficult problem remained to 
be solved. A people used to the wandering life of the desert must 
learn to dwell in one place. It must take on new activities, learn to 
till the soil, to exchange the sword for the plow, and to practice all 
the arts of agricultural and civilized life. New social relations with 
the old inhabitants must be created, former friendships and connec- 
tions strengthened, new ties formed with those hitherto strangers. 
Israel must adjust its former customs, laws, political organization, 
and religious ideas and modes of worship to the demands of a differ- 
ent situation, for these had grown up during their desert life and 
were not adapted to people living quietly on farms or in cities. While 
all this was going on, the newcomers must protect themselves from 
attacks of enemies on their borders. It was no simple task that now 
confronted them. 

49. There was much that favored them. The world-powers on 
the Nile and the Euphrates were still torn with internecine troubles 
and too weak to invade the lands on the Mediterranean coast. The 
great migrations of border peoples were over and the earlier invaders 
were engaged in the same task of settlement in new homes. As 
teachers in the strange studies of agriculture Israel had the peoples 
of Palestine, some of whom were already friendly and all familiar 
with the arts of settled and civilized life. Israel was not entering a 
wild, uncultivated region. As Jehovah said to them by the mouth of 
Joshua, “I gave you a land whereon thou hadst not labored and 
cities which ye built not, and ye dwell therein; of vineyards and olive 
yards, which ye planted not, do ye eat.”” On these cultivated linds 
as conquered serfs or as allies these inhabitants made Israel’s intro- 
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duction to the new tasks easier. They introduced the newcomers 
to a higher culture, to industry and trade, to literature and art, to 
that civilization which Babylonia and Egypt had for many centuries 
spread so widely through the west-land. All this was of inestimable 
value in hastening Israel’s advance. Nor was Israel itself without 
elements of strength. It was a conquering people, full of energy and 
resource, unrelaxed by the weakening influences of civilization, and 
possessed of a simple faith in Jehovah, the protector of his people and 
the guardian of justice. The memory of Moses and the Exodus 
was a mighty force to hold them together and to the achievement of 
the purpose to build up a national life in the Promised Land. 

50. Yet the fact remained that they must adjust themselves to 
these new conditions and this drew severely on their strength and left 
them little to spare for defending themselves against enemies which 
might rise up to vex them. And now, when they were no longer 
united in one host under one leader but had separated to their several 
districts, they were the less able to offer a strong resistance and their 
weakness gave opportunity for attack. Thus it is no wonder that the 
history of Israel during this century (1150-1050 B.C.) was one long 
fierce struggle in which at times the people seemed well-nigh ready 
to perish. That they survived and came forth a nation was due to 
the coming forward of a series of leaders in different districts and 
tribes, who, strong for Jehovah, beat back their foes in his name and 
whose exploits kept alive courage and hope in the scattered sections 
of the people. These were the Judges. After generations dwelt 
upon these heroes and grouped'them and their doings in the Book of 
Judges, one of the most picturesque and stirring books of the Old 
Testament. 

51. Isracl’s tremendous onrush which had overwhelmed the 
Canaanites had not entirely broken their strength. This was espe- 
cially true of the cities, centers of commerce, wealth, and culture. 
Their strong walls and war chariots had protected them. Two belts of 
these cities stretched right across the country from east to west, separat- 
ing the tribes of Israel and weakening their power. One of these 
belts, on the south, had Jerusalem as its central stronghold and cut off 
Judah from its brethren. The other was made up of the cities in the 
plain of Esdraelon, from Bethshan to Megiddo. From these, in 
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course of time, a formidable assault was made upon Israel. Under 
the leadership of a chieftain, Sisera, the unity of Israel was utterly 
broken. All communication between the clans was cut off. The 
ancient spirit of conquest yielded to tame submission under a vigilant 
and active foe. The gods of Canaan triumphed over Jehovah. All 
that Joshua had won seemed lost. But the voice of Jehovah was 
heard in Israel speaking through Deborah, a woman, who in his 
name summoned Barak, a chieftain of Naphtali, a tribe whose seat 
lay north of the plain. Together they gathered the fighting men of 
Israel, ten thousand out of forty thousand, to battle for Jehovah. 
Men from Ephraim, Benjamin, Machir (a clan of Manasseh), Zebu- 
lun, and Issachar followed the chieftain of Naphtali to the conflict. 
The spirit of the Jehovah of the desert fell upon them; in a fierce 
onslaught they came down upon the foe. A sudden rain storm had 
raised the river Kishon and made the surrounding plain a sea of mud 
in which the Canaanite chariots were mired, and before they could 
free themselves Israel’s rush had swept them away. It was a notable 
victory. Its story was told in one of the earliest and most famous 
lyrical ballads of Israel’s literature, the song put in the mouth of 
Deborah, which, besides describing the battle, glorified the heroic deed 
af Jael, the Kenite woman, who with the tent hammer slew Sisera as 
fleeing from the field he came worn and weary to the door of her tent 
seeking rest and food. The poem ended with Jehovah’s praise: 


So let all thine enemies perish, O Jehovah; 
And let them that love him be as the sun when he goeth 
forth in his might. 


52. The battle of the Kishon broke the power of the Canaanites of 
the North, but other enemies disputed Israel’s possession. The 
peoples on the other side of the Jordan invaded the land. Eglon, 
king of Moab, crossed the Jordan at Jericho and levied tribute on the 
country round about. But a valiant Benjamite, Ehud, after bring- 
ing him a present, made his way secretly into the king’s presence, 
stabbed him to death, and escaped to bring news of the king’s death 
and summon his brethren to battle. They followed him to victory 
and the driving-out of Moab. When the Ammonites oppressed 
Israel east of the Jordan, a hero arose in Jephthah, who had been 
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driven out from his father’s house and was an outlaw. In their 
extremity his brethren called him back and made him their chief. He 
led them out against Ammon, won a decisive victory over them, and 
delivered his people. 

53- Another and severer crisis with more important results was 
brought about by the invasion of Manasseh and Ephraim by the 
Midianites. These two strong tribes occupied the center of the 
western plateau where they were cultivating their farms in peace and 
prosperity. But now from across the Jordan through the Esdraelon 
plain came these invaders from the desert at the season of harvest 
to pillage their crops and carry away the spoil. For seven years 
their inroads continued until courage and hope had well-nigh died 
out in the hearts of these Israelites. All prospect of advance in unity 
and property was lost. Then Jehovah called Gideon to the rescue. 
The full and lively narrative of his exploits preserved in the Book of 
Judges is evidently based on a variety of tales which were everywhere 
told at Israelite firesides in the latter days. Gideon was the son of an 
obscure chieftain of one of the clans of Manasseh at the time when the 
tribe was brought low by these Midianite inroads. Not daring to 
thresh his little store of wheat on the threshing-floor at the top of the 
hill where he would be seen by the enemy, he was working over it in 
the wine-press when Jehovah appeared to him and bade him deliver 
his people. He could not believe that it was he who could lead in 
this work, and only when his doubts were removed by wondrous signs 
wrought by Jehovah did he undertake it. Filled with Jehovah’s 
spirit and in his name he called for followers. One story tells us 
that more than thirty thousand men responded from Maaasseh, 
Asher, Zebulun, and Naphtali. But he tested them and retained only 
three hundred. With these in a night attack he fell upon the host of 
the Midianites in the plain with the war-cry ‘The sword of Jehovah 
and of Gideon,” threw them into confusion, and drove them in head- 
long flight across the Jordan. Their chiefs were captured and slain 
by Gideon himself in blood revenge for the murder of his own kins- 
men. Out of the great spoil of gold he made an ephod, probably 
an image of Jehovah, and set it up in a shrine in his own village of 
Ophrah. 

54. This valorous deed of Gideon gave him great prestige. We 
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are told that on the strength of it he was invited by Israel to be their 
king. The sense of the value of stronger organization as a defense 
against enemies was growing among the people. Gideon refused the 
honor, but maintained till his death a leading position in his tribe. 
The sons of his many wives were ambitious and on his death one of 
them, Abimelech, son of a Canaanite woman, slew all his brethren 
except one, Jotham, and set up a kingdom in Shechem. But after 
three years troubles broke out and in one of the battles that followed 
Abimelech was slain and his kingdom perished with him. 

55- The most picturesque of these stories deals with the adventures 
of.Samson and introduces upon the scene a new foe of Israel—the 
Philistines. The origin and early history of the Philistines has already 
been told (§ 39). Earlier in the field and in a far more favorable position 
for rapid progress in wealth and power, they soon began to expand 
and push their way northward up the coast-plain and eastward to 
the mountain border of Israel. Here on the edge of the hills lay the 
tribe of Dan which began to suffer severely from their advance. At 
first the relations were friendly, but soon the pressure of Philistine 
power began to be felt and border warfare arose. In the midst of it 
appeared the Danite champion, Samson. The stories of his doings 
that passed current in Israel were a strange combination of the humor- 
ous, the rude, and the heroic. But at their heart they record the 
impress made by a strong personality upon his time, and reflect won- 
derfully the spirit and life of the age. Samson was the son of Manaoh, 
a child of promise, set apart for Jehovah’s service from his birth as a 
Nazirite. The outward marks of his consecration were that his hair 
was never to be cut and he was to drink no wine. He early became 
conscious of the possession of immense strength which, when the 
spirit of Jehovah came upon him, was irresistible. He would slay 
Philistines by the hundreds with any weapon which came to hand. 
He inflicted all kinds of mischief on them and when by guile they 
made him captive he burst his bonds and escaped. At last they cut 
off his hair while he slept and bound him, and when he awoke he 
found his strength gone. His eyes were put out and he was made 
a slave. But on a great festival day when he was brought out to 
be mocked by his- captors, Jehovah gave him back his strength and, 
seizing the pillars of the temple, he brought the house down in 
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destruction upon the heads of his enemies; ‘‘so the dead that he slew 
at his death were more than they that he slew in his life.” 

56. Such were the men who fought for Jehovah in the days of 
Israel’s settlement. They were called judges and in later times were 
thought of as succeeding one another in the headship of Israel and 
exercising the powers that the judge of more civilized ages possessed. 
This could hardly be the case. Israel was no organized, united 
people at that time. The stories of the judges show them to be little 
more than leaders of clans or tribes raised up to meet some critical 
situation in their own districts and gaining some local fame by their 
exploits. Yet there was more in what they did. Their deeds, of' 
quite local and temporary moment in themselves, were the outcome 
of a spirit greater than their own, the spirit of Israel’s religion, the 
spirit of Jehovah, with which they felt themselves possessed. By 
virtue of that they called their brethren to follow them. They kept 
alive the remembrance of Israel’s God. The tales of their deeds, 
carried from clan to clan, awakened in all parts of Israel the 
memories of the past and the hopes which these memories stirred. 
So they did their part to save Israel at a time when it could be saved 
only by heroic valor inspired by religion. 

57. They were not patterns for us either of morals or religion. 
They were men of a rude and iron age when every man “did that 
which was right in his own eyes.”’ Israel was struggling for existence 
and only the strong could survive. Deeds of violence and treachery, 
robbery and murder, were common. Tribes of the same blood 
fought with each other and the strongest of the judges could not hold 
more than a few of them together for long. Religion, not seldom 
sanctified cruelty, was the inspiration to valor and warfare rather than! 
to goodness and right. When the “spirit of Jehovah” fell upon 
Samson, he slew his enemies. 

58. During all this wild time Israel was growing and learning. 
Contact with the old inhabitants led to union. Earlier relations 
broken off during Israel’s sojourn in Egypt were revived. Hence it 
is probable that these years saw the completion of that tribal organi- 
zation of Israel which was by later writers, as has been indicated, 
drawn up in a genealogical scheme and connected with the twelve 
sons of Jacob (§ 19). In fact, that scheme has been thought to reflect 
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the changes and relations which the settlement in Palestine brought 
about. Thus, for example, the sons of the concubines are regarded 
as tribes that appeared in this time, and were largely made up of 
Canaanites taken up into the Israelite body. This is specially likely 
in the case of Dan and Asher. The youngest son, Benjamin, was a 
tribe made up from Ephraim, as its position on the southern border 
of Ephraim’s territory suggests. That Reuben was the eldest son 
indicates that the tribe of Reuben was once the leader of Israel at 
(the beginning, a position which was yielded to the tribe of Joseph 
because Reuben settled down on the east of Jordan and did not take 
part in the western movement. ‘The failure of Simeon and Levi to 
obtain districts in Palestine is connected with the story of their attack 
‘on Shechem told in Genesis, chap. 34. In Jacob’s blessing they are 
severely rebuked for this and it is thought that in the wars that fol 
lowed they were well-nigh destroyed. Simeon never recovered, but 
Levi reappeared as a tribe of priests without possessing any land in 
Palestine. Judah’s small part in the conquest and subsequent 
struggles is due to its separation from the other tribes by the belt of 
Canaanite cities (§ 51), and also to its absorption of a number of 
non-Israelite clans among which that of Caleb the Kenite is specially 
mentioned. Out of the obscure conflicts of the time the tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh gained the leading place, due to their position 
in Egypt (§ 21), and also to their possessing the favored situation on 
the western plateau. Whatever may be our view of these suggestive 
theories, the fact remains that from this period of settlement Isracl 
‘came forth as the one people of Palestine, its various parts clearly 
defined and strong. 

59. But Israel had not only grown; it had learned much during 
this century. The problems set before it at the beginning (§ 48) 
were nearing solution. By inheritance from the Canaanites and 
jamalgamation with them it had acquired the arts of agriculture. 
The storms of war had not altogether hindered the slow growth of a 
higher civilization among the tribes. The most striking proof of 
this is seen in literature. That such poetry as the Song of Deborah 
belongs to this age, and such prose as the fable of Jotham, shows 
that a new life had been awakened. The former is the finest 
product of many lyrics of heroism which passed from mouth to 
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mouth among the people and were collected and written down in a 
later age. 

60. Israel’s religion also grew in these years. At first sight and in 
view of the atrocities of the age this seems incredible. It is true that 
the moral descent seems serious when we compare Moses with Gideon 
or Jephthah. But we forget the problem to be solved. Jehovah, 

- god of the desert, lord of wandering Israel, must now become trans- 
formed into a god of another world, of agriculture, of cultivated land, 
lord of a settled people with new interests. He must be worshiped 
in other shrines and in other ways. He came into competition with 
gods of Canaan. It was a conflict of gods as well as of peoples thaty 
took place when Israel entered Canaan. And as Israel took Canaan- 
ites up into their tribes, so they must take their religions and adjust 
them to their own. In this process, too, they triumphed, although 
at times all seemed lost. Jehovah became God of Canaan, of its 
fields, its groves and its springs, worshiped in its holy places in forms 
which had long been used to worship the deities of Canaan. But 
he remained God of Israel as it had been taught by Moses to regard 
him. The past was not forgotten. As friend and savior of Israel he 
called the heroes to deliver his people, and the remembrance of the 
Red Sea and the passage of the Jordan was a bond of union which, 
held the scattered fragments together when all other bonds had been 
severed. Nor was his guardianship of justice forgotten although in 
the tumult of the time it was weakened and obscured. Foul deeds 
aroused indignation in Israel and were punished in Jehovah’s name. 
In this age the tribe of Levi to which Moses belonged seems to have 
been the guardian of the Mosaic tradition and appeared as special 
ministers of Jehovah at the local shrines. The ark of Jehovah was 
venerated at Shiloh in Ephraim’s land, and the time was coming when 
again it would be the visible token of Jehovah’s presence and the 
rallying-point of the people. 

61. Israel was also learning the need and the value of organization. 
Israel had come into Canaan a union of tribes, conscious of a common 
kinship and of a common service of one God. Moses, as Jehovah’s 
representative and the appointed leader, had trained the people to 
act together and had been to them the center and soul of a new 
national life. But Moses was gone and Joshua had not been able to 
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keep them one in the conquest and division of the land. Soon every- 
thing that made for union was lost in their struggles to gain possession 
of their separate districts and in their amalgamation with the inhabi- 
tants. But the conflicts which arose with outsiders revived their 
memories of the past unity and led them to make efforts toward 
restoring it. These were at first weak and futile. They could not 
go back to the old tribal unity for they were a settled people. The 
common tie of religion was a stronger force and hence arose the 
judges who in the name of Jehovah summoned them to join together 
for common defense. Yet we have seen how some of the tribes 
could not be moved to united action even by this motive. But they 
had come into a land where the ordinary form of organization was 
the city with its king. Hence they would be tempted, each locality 
to set up a separate state for itself. The result of the remembrance 
of the old unity and the example of the city kingdoms of the Canaan- 
ites was to lead them to combine both in a monarchy which would 
cover as many of the tribes as possible. So the kingdom of Gideon 
and his house appeared in Manasseh. It represented a higher and 
better form of political organization than any that had yet appeared. 
‘But it was not strong enough to endure. Some greater impulse was 
needed before Israel was to realize its unity and to stand as a well- 
knit nation among the nations around it. That impulse was already 
beginning to be felt as the age of the Judges was passing away. 
Jehovah was preparing the man and the opportunity which should 
bring about a new and more successful movement toward n&tional 
organization. 
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EXPOSITORY STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
. X. JOSHUA, GIDEON, AND SAMSON 


PROFESSOR ‘I. G. MATTHEWS 
McMaster University, Toronto, Can. 


THE CITIES OF REFUGE: JOSHUA 21:1-9' 
I, CRITICAL 

As Exod., chaps. 35-40, is the sequel to Exod., chaps. 25-31, the one 
giving the plan for the tabernacle, the other the fulfilment of that plan, so 
is Joshua 20:1-9 the sequel to Num. 35:9-34. The literary problem 
in both cases is the same; see Biblical World, July, 1907, pp. 60, 61. 
This is the product of the priestly school and is the elaborated idealization 
of a somewhat late date. The linguistic characteristics, such as ‘‘person”’ 
(vs. 3), “‘congregation”’ (vss. 6, 9), ‘‘ Kiriath-arba” (vs. 7), “tribe” (vs. 8), 
“unwittingly” (vss. 3, 9), belong to P. So do the religious interests. 
Before Josiah’s reform the altars on every hillside would afford asylum 
privileges. With these innumerable possible sanctuaries a few special 
cities would prove of little advantage. But when the reform of 621 B.C. 
swept away the local altars (II Kings 23:4-20), the reforming party must 
supply substitutes for lost privileges. Jerusalem is now the great and only 
sanctuary for worship (Deut., chap. 12). But while the worshiper might 
leisurely plan and at pleasure perform his pilgrimage not so the manslayer. 
Urgent is his case. The stealthy, quick-footed avenger may be in hot 
pursuit. Hence the great reformers supply the answer for this need in 
the scheme of cities first outlined in Deut., chap. 19. This idea has been 
reworked by P in Num. 35:9-34, and in Josh. 20:1-9. ; 

However, this brief section is not wholly one piece. Though late in 
itself, still later hands have contributed to the warp and woof. It is note- 
worthy that vss. 4-6, save the words “until he stand before the congrega- 
tion for judgment,” which forms no unity with the phrase following, and 
the phrase, “‘at Jericho eastward” in vs. 8, are not found in the Greek 
translation. Moreover, there is here a peculiar resemblance to Deut. 19, 
and the part which the elders play and the word for ‘‘unawares” are 
indications of that school. The conclusion is that this section, which does 
not contribute to the narrative, was added to the Hebrew after the date of 
the Greek translation. 

t International Sunday-School Lesson for November 3, 1907. 
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Il. EXPOSITORY 


The cities of refuge are a development from a more primitive idea. To 
early peoples the abode of deity may be found in fountains, trees, stones. 
Altars, and,"later, buildings mark such places. Manifestations of the god 
himself are expected in his habitation. He displays himself in dreams, 
visions, communications, infliction of death, or preservation of life. Sanc- 
tuary rights at the altar are recognized in the most ancient Hebrew legisla- 
tion (Exod., 21:14). History shows that occasionally, at least, the people 
availed themselves of these privileges, e. g., Adonijah (I Kings 1:50), 
Joab (I Kings 2:28). This was in the days of Solomon, and from a study 
of II Sam. 14:6—-11, we find that as yet there was no well-defined procedure 
for the trial of the manslayer nor was there any well-recognized, permanent 
refuge for such. Later legislation made the necessary provision. In the 
days of Grecian influence in Syria, certain cities enjoyed this distinction, 
as Diocaesarea, Gadara, Sycthopolis, and others. Through later history 
the same conditions pertain. The cathedrals in the Middle Ages were the 

‘last resort of the terrified multitudes, and were not infrequently effective 
against the onslaught of the enemy. 

To the same status of society, though still earlier, belongs blood revenge. 
The necessity of the rigorous life, with its lack of organization, and its 
constant warfare, was the family compact, tribal unity. Kinship was the 
strongest tie in life and religion. This solidity of the clan led to responsi- 
bilities. Such are redemption of property (Lev. 25:25; Ruth 4:3-6), 
levirate marriage (Ruth 4:3-6), and blood revenge. The last-named 
practice is one of the sure tribal marks. It passes away before a true 
national life. There the state is the executor of justice, and individual 
enforcing of the law is a thing of the past. Long did this custom play 
its part in Israel. Naturally so, for like the Arab of today, who still practices 
the same primitive method of justice, this people never was firmly estab- 
lished as anation. The best even late legislators could do was to modify 
‘the early custom and advance toward the nationalization of the execution 
of justice. The cities of refuge with their attendant courts are one step 
in this progress. 

In this exercise of authority on the part of the state great care is taken 
that none but the innocent may be shielded (vss. 3, 9). For the murderer 
there is short shrift (Deut. 19:12; Num. 35:16-21). Justice must not 
miscarry. A fair trial, ample evidence, and no bribery is demanded (Num. 
35:12, 24, 32). Save where death has been due to what may be termed an 
accident, a life for a life is the unalterable law, as in Gen. 9:6. In the case 
of the innocent the court—elders in vs. 4 (D), congregation in vs. 6 (P)— 
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decides the case and protects the man until the death of the high-priest, when 
he is to be granted his freedom. No trace is found in Israel’s history of 
the actual working of this policy, but like Ezekiel’s temple vision (Ezek., 
chaps. 40-48) it serves to show the religious and social development in the 
days of its origin. 

The cities which are alloted to this high purpose cannot all be located. 
Jewish tradition places them in pairs opposite each other, three on either 
side of the Jordan. Hebron, Shechvm, and Kedesh, on the west side were 
most ancient, hence most sacred, sanctuaries. It may be presumed that 
the other places likewise had a religious history. Golan has not been 
identified, but was probably in the south. The cities were so located that 
no escaper would have to flee any great distance, not more perhaps than 
thirty miles. 

Ill, APPLICATION 


1. The execution of justice is essential to national well-being. —The guilty 
must be punished while the innocent are protected. Personal prejudice 
should be removed and fair-mindedness alone rule in judgment. 

2. Human lije is of supreme value.—The taking of it is the climax of 
criminality. Has an international fact or a wholesale act, as war, any less 
ethical aspect than that of the individual? Yet life’s value lies not so much 
in its days as in its deeds. , 

3. Kinship or brotherhood is a most binding tie.——But our sympathies 
are wider than the tribal. They reach beyond sect, race, and clime, and 
embrace the brotherhood of man. In this unity lies the hope of the king- 
dom. 

4. The sins of yesterday, like an avenger, are ever on the heels of today.— 
Each iniquity comes home to lodge with the guilty party. 

5. A secure refuge lies before every seeker.—Not only those who have 
unwittingly failed but even those who are not guiltless may find mercy. 
Forgiveness is as wide as transgression. Grace is stronger than guilt. 


JosHuA RENEWING THE COVENANT WITH IsRAEL: Josh. 24: 14-28? 
I. CRITICAL 

Chaps. 23 and 24 purport to contain two apparently distinct farewell 
addresses by Joshua. Both are prophetic exhortations, so distinct in tone 
as to seem in some places mutually exclusive. Chap. 23 is saturated with the 
spirit of Deuteronomy, and supplements chap. 24 by features the writer 
deemed of chief importance (cf. 23:6, 12). In chap. 24 the landmarks of 
the Ephraimitic document—‘‘ God,” “Amorite,” “after these things,” ‘“‘the 
2 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 10, 1907. i 
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river,” for the Euphrates—are apparent. A few phrases (note especially 
26 a), may be later additions. As a whole, however, this is the injunction 
which the prophets of the northern people elaborated and enshrined in 
tradition, as the parting legacy of their early hero. 


Il. EXPOSITORY 


This chapter is a good type of religious address. A historical résumé 
gives the appropriate background for a dramatic appeal. God’s goodness 
\to the fathers seen in his election and constant guidance of Israel is the 
leverage for their future loyalty. His power is the great source for national 
encouragement. Then the speaker launches forth on his theme. Reverent 
fear for Jehovah is demanded. The putting away of foreign gods is the 
‘crux of the matter. Religion is in the balance; no question of morals is 
introduced. The great foe is idolatry. It is akin to the struggle of Elijah 
with the prophets of Baal. Old gods, each claiming attention, were very 
abundant. The common Semitic deities such as their fathers worshiped, 
household gods, as the Teraphim which we find with Rachel and Michel, 
had a strong claim on their ancestral affections. The Egyptian deities 
made apparently a very slight appeal, for little evidence of their influence 
is seen. Amorite or Canaanite influence however was exceedingly strong. 
Herein lay a chief danger. It was in evidence on every hillside around 
them. Its influence was subtle. It was elaborate, well. developed, and 
sensuous. Long and fierce was the conflict. The Israelitish conception 
of God was modified, no doubt gained something of softness, by the contact, 
but Jehovah won the day. Israel’s triumph in the struggle was necessary 
to preserve her identity. Had Baalism won the minds and hearts of Israel, 
\then her nationality would have been swallowed up in that of the Canaanites 
and her religious ideals would for the time have perished. Fear of Jehovah 
and sincere service to him gave her vitality and has writ her name large in 
history. This behest—loyalty to Jehovah—sums up one side of all the 
‘prophetic preaching down to the days of the Exile. 

The call for decision is made: Choose you. There is a possible alter- 
native. Hence the religion of Jehovah is not arbitrary. It began by Jeho- 
vah’s free choice of his people, but must at every step be ratified by them.’ 
It is not a family heirloom. Thus being individual and voluntary, it 

_lays the intelligence under tribute and is stimulating and vital. 

As.soon as the people pledge themselves Joshua shows them the difficul- 
ties. “Ye cannot serve Jehovah” (vs. 19). Jehovah is holy; he is jealous. 
He will not share his honor with other gods. Their altars must be shunned. 

Old religious practices must cease. The pleasant revelries, the old feasts 
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must be abandoned. Old customs, companions, and gods, which had 
woven themselves into the very heart of the nation, must all be repudiated. 
Certainly this, as history shows, was no easy task, and was one which 
could alone be accomplished through the travail of centuries. 

When the people insisted on choosing Jehovah, Joshua made with them 
a covenant in Shechem. This was an appropriate place. It was one of the 
most venerated shrines, and here we are told Joshua came in the days of 
early leadership (Josh. 8:30-35). Stones were very frequently used as 
memorials (cf. Jacob at Bethel, Gen. 28:18; at Padan-Aram, Gen. 31: 
44-46; Moses at Sinai, Exod. 24:4; Joshua at Gilgal, Josh. 4:3). The cere- 
monial connected with the covenant is not mentioned. We see a mode of 
procedure in similar cases, in Exod. 24: 3-8. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


1. A jealous God demands a whole-hearted service—These demands are 
not satisfied today by omitting sacrifices to idols, repudiating paganism, 
and calling deity by a certain name, but they include refusing the lower 
and accepting the higher, moving from selfishness to service. 

_ 2. The slowness of religious progress is seen in the struggle consequent 
on Israel’s choice. A covenant, a conversion, a revival is but the first step 
in the long march toward the goal. Lofty spiritual conceptions, heralded 
not by dust and din but by the still small Voice, can be fully appreciated by 
the mind and heart but gradually. 

3. True religious service often demands a separation from the idols and 
and ideas of the past.—There was an incompatibility between Jehovah and 
certain phases of the old life. The old must go. Converts in non-Christian 
lands must separate from the old. Moses and Paul, Calvin and Wesley 
were men who broke with their past and thus became the apostles of new 
eras. 

4. The covenant is an introduction to the inheritance.—As they gained 
possession through struggle, so every rightly directed effort leads to success. 
To everyone in covenant relation there is an inheritance, a home-coming 
to a land-locked harbor safe from storm and strife. 


GIDEON AND His THREE HUNDRED: Judg. 7:9-233 
I. CRITICAL 


The name of the book is derived from the stories which gather round 
the hero judges, in the body of the book (2:6—-16:31). Narratives of 
thirteen judges, who exercised apparently only tribal sway, are rehearsed. 
3 International Sunday-School Lesson for November 17, 1907. 
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That there could not have been chronological sequence is indicated by 
the fact that the years of their leadership and the period of rest following 
each, added to those back to the time of the exodus and forward to the 
building of the Temple, would give a sum considerably exceeding 534, 
while 480 years is the definite figure assigned to this period in I Kings 6:1. 
These stories were compiled by a religious teacher or teachers of the Deuter- 
onomic caste. Each tradition has been fitted into a theological framework, 
the doctrine of which it is used to illustrate and emphasize. The frame- 
work may be seen at a glance in most of the stories. It is as follows: Israel 
sinned, an oppression and servitude resulted; repentance on the part of the 
people is followed by a deliverance by Jehovah, with rest for a stated 
period. The theological conception stands out on the face of every page. 
Disloyalty to Jehovah is always punished, and faithful service to him is 
always blessed. 

Behind these narratives there lie the prophetic histories, J, E. Quite 
naturally these did not stop with the career of Joshua. The evidence of 
composite sources is not far to seek; cf. the defeat of Midian and capture 
of Orab and Zeeb in 8:4-21, and 7:23—8:3, where we have evidently 
two accounts of the same victory. Many features similar to those met in 
the Hexateuch are found here. The lines of the documents are however 
frequently faint, so that a complete analysis is very precarious. 

In our lesson, vss. 9-15 point to an affiliation with J. In vs. 14, “the 
sword of Gideon the son of Joash” may be late. Vss. 16-23 are difficult 
to straighten into a smoothly running story. Note the repetitions, ‘do as 
I do” (vss. 16, 17), ‘blew their horns” (vss. 19, 20, 21), “‘broke their jars” 
(vss. 19, 20). This is due either to a strong effort to unite two separate 
traditions or to redactional repetition. Perhaps both helped toward this 
confusion. 

Il. EXPOSITORY 

This is one of the delightful heroic stories which not only delights the 
child-mind of today, but which was the pride of the people who claimed the 
hero, and is a most effective method of imparting religious truth in all ages. 
The story itself is of that type which abounds in every tribe,clan, and family 
the world over. The hero is immortalized and his wondrous deeds handed 
down in story. The author in this case has turned it into a religious mold 
and made it the channel for the religious conceptions of his age. For this 
we owe him a debt of gratitude. 

Gideon, the valiant son of a loyal father, is the deliverer from the seven 
years of oppression by. Midian. While he is performing his home duties 
Jehovah calls him (6:14), and his coming victory is announced by the angel 
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of Jehovah (6:12). A sign is requested and given. One narrative records 
sacrifice and answer by fire (6:17, 21—J). The other mentions the two- 
fold test by the fleece (6:37, 38, 4o—E). An interesting side play is found 
in 6:25-32 (E), which lays the origin of his name Jerubaal in the challenge 
to Baal when he destroys his altars. Here the struggle between Baal and 
Jehovah when Elijah is the champion is anticipated. 

The chief interest however of Gideon’s life gathers around his defeat 
of Midian. The purging of the army from 32,000 to 300 is a well-known 
story. The historian will allow the victory to none but Jehovah. The 
tests by which the army is thus reduced are also familiar. It was right that 
the fearful and faint-hearted should not follow the standard, and what- 
ever the significance of the second method of test (7:5), no doubt only the 
eager and resolute remain with their leader. 

To inspire courage he goes as a spy into the camp of Midian. A dreamer 
is speaking, and a pessimistic interpreter is beside him. With the thought 
of battle on their minds, with some knowledge of Gideon’s valor and call 
to arms, it is easy to find a meaning close at hand. The oppressed Israelites 
are the barley cake which tumbles over the tents of Midian. Sufficient 
is this for Gideon who with his follower quietly steals away. But the dream 
and the interpretation go from camp to camp. The oppressive silence 
of the night, the old, fierce enemy lying beyond the hill, the dream, the super- 
stition of the Beduin may all conspire to arouse a quaking in the heart of 
Midian ere they lie down in troubled slumber. Then comes the climax. 
The dread slogan of Israel rends the air. Midian, but half awake, staggers 
from her tents. Crash on crash! Trumpets blaring! Torches flashing, 
in front, at rear, right and left! The weird war-cry! The darkness! 
The confusion! Has not the dream come true? Is not the foe overwhelm- 
ing? Does not Jehovah fight for them? No wonder then that in the 
dread alarm and mad struggle friend slew friend, and that the great host 
sought a speedy escape from the strange attack. 

But this spectacular play was only the beginning. Where were the 
22,000 valiant ones who were not honored by being in the vanguard that 
night? Perchance not far away. And the other 10,000, who before the 
engagement were timid? Do they now gain a mastery over fear and rush 
to the spoil? And the men from the far confines, Naphtali, Asher, and 
Manasseh were there (7:23). And Ephraim joined in the rout and held 
the fords of the Jordan (7:24). Thus that which was begun by a piece 
of signal strategy was completed by a united soldierly effort, and the 
Midianite oppression was broken. 

There are two facts which though outside our lesson ought not to be 
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overlooked. The jealousy of Ephraim shows that the tribal ties are yet 
strong. On the other hand, the desire of the men of Israel to appoint 
Gideon and his sons the hereditary rulers in Israel shows the growth toward 
a national life. With the fairer dawn of nationhood there must be a growth 
in their manner of life, their customs, and laws, and above all in their 
religious conceptions. 


I. APPLICATION 


1. Humble tasks faithfully performed may lead to the larger and more 
public service—Gideon beating wheat, Saul ploughing, David tending 
sheep, etc., are all in the line for preferment in service. A humble sphere 
and homely service does not obscure the quality and ability of the man. 
He will be found when the hour of need strikes. 


2. The serious undertakings in the world demand the valiant of spirit.— 
Cowardice is the white flag of surrender. Courage laughs at the difficulties 
and defies the foe. The fearful in heart can win no victories and are better 
outside the camp at the crucial hour. 

3. The best confidence is that which relies on the divine power for the 
fulfilment of his plans. To know that we are in harmony with the divine 


purpose is more than half the battle. This principle must strengthen the 
pulse of every Christian worker in every campaign for righteousness. For 
every such one there is the inspiration which breathes from the old 
Huguenot motto: 

Hammer away ye hostile bands 

Your hammers break 


God’s anvil stands. 


4. Strategy is wise in the great Christian warjare.—Surprise the enemy. 
Flank him on his weak side. Take the crucial points. Enlist the natural 
forces on our side. Use the best methods. Why blunder along thought- 
lessly, heedlessly? Alertness is demanded in business—why not in the 
Christian church? Gideon was a master in campaign. The children of 
the world are wise in their day and generation—then why not the children 
of light ? 


Tue DeatH oF SAMSON: Judg. 16:21-314 
I. CRITICAL 
This story belongs to that large class of folk-tale, popular and common 
to all untutored people, but of which this is the only considerable remnant 
in the old Testament. Though chaps. 13-16 are all occupied with our hero, 
the stories do not form a very closely woven whole. Chaps. 14, 15, dealing 
4 International Sunday-School Lesson for December 1, 1907. 
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with his marriage with the woman of Timnah and related incidents, stand 
alone. A conclusion to this story is in the last clause of 15:20. Chap. 16, 
containing certain features which a religious editor failed to find edifying, 
may have found a place in the narrative, because of the popular demand 
which refused to disassociate Samson from these details. Chap. 13, narrat- 
ing the birth, presents the last feature of the tradition. As canonizing a 
man always comes after his death, so the wonders of birth and the preco- 
cities of youth are pondered on by the public mind after greatness is attested 
by the deeds of manhood. The whole story, or rather series of stories, is 
of that type which lends itself to beguile the evening hour at the camp fire, 
glorying in the physical, sparkling with wit and crude retort, not cleansed 
from human folly and frailty, and yet withal abounding with vigor and 
appropriate to enkindle a devoted patriotism. 

The literary features of the four chapters are akin to the early Judean 
narrative. ‘The story has had scarcely any additions by the compiler of 
the book as it was material which he could not very well use for his religious 
lesson. Thus we are able to listen to the early tradition practically as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, and gain a glimpse into early Hebrew life, 
customs, and ideals from the original. documents. 

Of recent years many have sought to dissolve Samson into a sun myth. 
Much ingenious labor has been devoted to this end. The etymology— 
Samson, little sun—certain other features, and the comparison of the sun 
myths of other peoples have offered a margin for speculation. But what 
story cannot be worked up into a myth by an imaginative mind? The 
whole story on the other hand suggests fact as a basis. Every tribe and 
every country-side has its strong man, its Samson. The story shows the 
overgrown boy lacking self-control, and corresponds so closely with what 
we know to be fact that an effort to resolve it into a myth seems gratuitous. 


II, EXPOSITORY 


Samson is a man chiefly of physical prowess. Antiquity, which recog- 
nizes divine operation in every abnormal activity, perceives in this the 
manifestation of the spirit of Jehovah. Scarcely can he be called a Judge, 
and he still less deserves the name of Deliverer. He stands as a solitary 
hero. His amours, quarrels, and revenges with the Philistines mark the 
measure of his achievements. The scourge of the enemy, still he was a 
source of trouble to his friends, who were worse off at the end than at the 
beginning. It was only after the efforts of Samuel, Saul, and David that 
Israel had rest from the Philistines. 


History claims him as a Nazirite. This is a religious institution of 
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great age, which persisted down to New Testament times. The require- 
ments of this vow are specified in Num. 6:1-12. Abstinence from the fruit 
of the vine, separation from a dead body, and long hair are the important 
regulations. The growing of hair and its offering to deity is very prominent 
in the religious ritual of many peoples. There is a widespread conviction 
that special virtue resides in the hair. Samson conforms to the idea ex- 
pressed in Numbers in only one respect. There is no self-restraint. He 
comes constantly in touch with death, and wine seems to have been avoided 
only by his mother. The only link whereby the author can connect him with 
this sect, famous for their asceticism, is his flowing locks. Otherwise he is 
not distinguished from an uncircumcised brawler and his life is an example 
of those things which ought to be avoided. 

The story of his life is quickly told. His love for the woman of Timnah 
comes first with the accompanying episodes; the riddle, the anger, the 
slaughter of the Philistines, the burning of the barley fields, and the slaughter 
at Lehi. Then comes his visit to Gaza and next his love for Delilah, who 
after three failures accomplishes his downfall, of which our lesson is the 
closing scene. 

The Philistines, after subjecting him to the most cruel torture and the 
grossest indignity, gather in a great feast to mock him whom they once 
feared. Like all early peoples they ascribe their success to their deity and 
now give special honor to Dagon. Samson is the chief feature for their 
sport. Perhaps in the open area before the court he delights them with his 
now harmless exhibitions of strength. Then he is led to the porch rather 
than the house, the roof of which is crowded with revelers. With a petition 
to Jehovah the strong man, in the ecstasy of agony, braces himself against 
the pillars and with a mighty spasm to right and left, coupled with the 
unsteady weight above, the pillars give, the roof trembles, and crash! 
upon pillars and fallen giant the multitude is hurled. Then in his death 
Samson slew more than in his life. 


Ill. APPLICATION 


1. Great powers may be accompanied by grave dangers.—Samson’s 
strength was his weakness. How often it is the most promising in the 
family or nation who falls and fails. How often the brightest intellect 
becomes the most accomplished villain. All life yields warning against 
the dangers which frequently accompany great strength. 

2. Good character demands (a) self-control. Here Samson teaches us 
what not to do. The powers of the individual ought to be dominated by 
the highest ideal; (b) symmetry of body, mind, and heart. It is not sufficient 
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that there be the body of an ox. That makes only a brute. Nor is strength 
of intellect alone desirable. That may produce an intellectual machine, 
an iconoclast, a cynic. But hand and head and heart ought to keep pace 
side by side, so that no necessary part is lacking. 

3. True religion (a) does not consist in externals. In early stages of 
religious development, the meal offering, the meat offering; the oil, the 
incense, the hair; the feast and the fast were the significant symbols of 
religion. In the greater light we realize that these do not constitute the 
chief content of religion. Outward forms only suggest, and that imperfectly, 
the inner reality which is the essence of religion. (b) Nor can true religion 
be divorced from morality. The latter is the handmaid to the former. 
Right living between man and man is the best evidence we can adduce of 
right relation between the individual and his Maker. A licentious life 
under no matter what guise it may be found cannot be accounted a truly 
religious one. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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Jess in Modern Criticism 


A lecture upon this subject was recently given by Dr. P. W. Schmiedel, 
professor of theology, University of Ziirich. This lecture has been trans- 
lated into English and published by Messrs. A. & C. Black, London 
(6d). It is of wide interest and of no little importance. Dr. Schmiedel 
is today one of the leading New Testament scholars of Germany and of the 
world. In this lecture he has endeavored to state what he considers to be 
the results of recent study in the life of Jesus. He raises and answers three 
questions: (1) Did Jesus really live? (2) Did he regard himself as the 
Messiah? (3) Is his moral teaching adapted to the requirements of the 
present age ? 

In answer to the first question, whether Jesus really lived, he restates 
what in his article in the Encyclopedia Biblica he had set forth as ‘‘founda- 
tion-pillars of a really scientific life of Jesus,” and from these nine passages 
he argues strongly for the view that Jesus was a historical character as 
Christianity has claimed. He says: 


Together with the foundation-pillars and as a result of them, everything in 
the first three gospels deserves belief which would tend to establish Jesus’ great- 
ness, provided that it harmonizes with the picture produced by the foundation- 
pillars, and in other respects does not raise suspicion. And this gives us nothing 
less than pretty well the whole bulk of Jesus’ teaching, in so far as its object is 
to explain in a purely religious and ethical way what God requires of man and 
wherein man receives comfort and consolation from God. This, moreover, is 
the point which has marked his importance throughout the centuries, which unites 
all schools of theology, divided as they are in so many other ways, and, strictly 
speaking, all Confessions as well, and forms a link between an innumerable army 
of men and women standing quite aloof from the churches, and the professed 
followers of Jesus, enfolding all in a great invisible “church.” 


In answer to the question, Did Jesus regard himself as the Messiah ? 
Dr. Schmiedel claims that the facts prove that he did. He thinks, however, 
that the consciousness of messiahship came to Jesus not at the time of his 
baptism in the Jordan, but in the course of his public ministry. He arrived 
at this conviction through ‘the need he felt of combating the law of Moses.” 
He found it necessary to depart from the Old Testament law at essential 
points, and the conviction that God desired him to revise the expression of 
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his will brought him to a certainty that he was the Messiah who was 
designed to announce this change. 


Jesus’ conviction that he was the Messiah was in no sense due to presump- 
tion, but was only reached after a hard struggle. He must have felt himself im- 
pelled by a new and irresistible will of God, before he could venture to take the 
field against what had hitherto been regarded as the sole and revealed declaration 
of his will. 


With regard to the third question, Is Jesus’ moral teaching adapted 
to the requirements of the present age? Dr. Schmiedel holds that it is, 
but not entirely in the way commonly supposed. There are many ethical 
problems of the present day with which Jesus does not specifically deal, and 
there are forms of his sayings which do not fit present conditions. But 
he sets forth a religious and moral ideal, and he lays down religious and 
moral principles, which are of permanent value and validity. 


The limitations under which Jesus’ ethical utterances have undoubtedly to 
be viewed do not, strictly speaking, imperil anything that even a modern ethical 
system might expect people to be satisfied with, provided that it recognizes as its 
highest principle the saying, What shall a man be profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and forfeit his life? .... If a modern ethical system dislikes 
this earnestness, it will certainly never become reconciled to Jesus. But if it 
possesses it, it will always come into agreement with him at central points, even 
if it attaches no importance to doing so. I am certainly obliged to say “‘at central 
points,” or “in fundamentals.” A modern ethical system, even when it rests 
upon a religious foundation, will always come into conflict with particular sayings 
of Jesus. However, we have long known that we are not absolutely bound by 
anything in history. And we have the more reason to be satisfied, if, as the result 
‘of the freest investigation, we still find ourselves able to hold to the principles of 
Jesus. And the greatness of Jesus is to be seen precisely in this, that he really 
lays absolute and positive stress only upon principles, leaving their application 
to the conscience of the individual. 


In the conclusion of Dr. Schmiedel’s lecture he states comprehensively 
his conception of Jesus: 


In spite of the limitation of Jesus’ outlook caused by his sharing the views of 
his age, he had something to offer which appeals to every human heart in the 
universe, and is to that extent eternally true. Above all, he possessed a religious 
nature of such strength and purity as have never, to our knowledge, been combined 
in any other person. He showed in his own person the truth of the most religious 
utterance in the Old Testament, ‘‘Whom have I in heaven (but thee), and having 
thee I delight not (in aught that is) upon earth” (Ps. 73:25). And if in this 
he was one-sided and disregardful of other matters, it was this precisely that 
enabled him to give to mankind what had not been supplied in any other way, 
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and to give it in a matter which is, beyond doubt, of the utmost importance be- 
cause it concerns their spiritual life. The purity of his religion has brought 
emancipation from the follies of a religion of fear, and from the illusions of a 
religion of pretensions, of which the Pharisee, compared with the publican in the 
parable (Luke 18:9-14), is an embodiment. His conviction that piety is the one 
and all-important thing has brought, to all who are prepared to follow him, re- 
demption from the sins of worldliness and selfishness. But with Jesus’ piety is 
inseparably combined his ethical system, because morality is considered to be 
nothing more or less than obedience to the will of God. Of the principles in 
which alone can be found its abiding value, I need here mention again only the 
most important: it is only the frame of mind that counts; in every act we have 
to ask whether it has a moral purpose; every deed is to be judged by the standard. 
Will it bear the gaze of God? And the right frame of mind is one of love toward 
God, the feeling of a child, so earnest as to make one ready, if need be, to suffer 
and to die, and of love toward one’s neighbor in which may be found the germ 
that could produce a regard for social needs. In these principles we may truly 
see a recognition of the true worth of man in the sight of God, of his moral gran- 
deur and his highest destiny; and, viewing the matter in this way, we can echo 
the words which I learned from one of my most conservative teachers: ‘ Christian- 
ity is the truth of humanity.” 


The Religion of the Masses 
There are few persons who do not know Toynbee Hall and its founder, 


Canon Barnett. Any opinion which he utters on the religious condition of 
the masses, drawn, as it will be, from thirty-four years of actual intimacy 
with the subject, deserves the most careful attention. And this word 
is spoken in the July Hibbert Journal in his article, ‘The Religion 
of the People.” Canon Barnett believes that a really religious life, 
involves (1) thought; (2) a sense of the Not-self, which is higher than the 
self—that is, of a Most High whose presence convicts a man of his short- 
comings and draws him upward; (3) an emotional realization of the Most 
High which will tell in daily life. 

As to these three, Canon Barnett thinks that the masses, and particu- 
larly the laboring class, are thinking seriously and radically. His opinion 
thus corroborates that of most students of the labor movement—that it is 
being thoroughly leavened by the scientific and agnostic spirit. Canon 
Barnett finds also that the masses have a sense of God, although they have 
small use for the church, But he finds the third constituent of religion 
sadly lacking. ‘The masses hate form, and so lack the sense of the touch 
of religion on life. In other words, their condition is not unlike that of 
Rome in the first century. The people have abandoned their church, and 
in consequence are without religious impulses. 
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Canon Barnett, however, recognizes that the churches are working 
vigorously for the masses. In fact, we should infer from his article that 
there has been a marked increase of church activity among the masses 
of London, 

It is this last fact that needs emphasis now-a-days. We may admit 
with Canon Barnett that the masses need the higher education, and that 
larger efforts should be made to bring its blessings to them. ‘Those of us 
who sometimes despair about the church should realize that organized 
Christianity is not as derelict as some of its critics would have us believe. 
The fact is, the Church is doing more for the well-being of the masses than 
any other institution or movement; It is not doing all that it should, but 
it is making an effort to do more, and it ought to be given credit for its 
intention and its efforts. ‘There never was a time when Christian men and 
women took their social responsibilities more seriously. - It is always well! 
to measure the difference between accomplishment and ideal, but it is 
never well to argue that this distance, however great, annuls the approach 
actually made toward the ideal. If we are going to criticize the church 


let us at least be fair enough to give it credit for what it has done and is 
doing. 


A Newly Discovered Writing of Irenaeus 


For Christian teaching in the latter part of the second century we are 
largely dependent on Irenaeus. Accordingly, his work on A postolic 
Preaching, which has recently been recovered, is of much interest. It was 
found in the Armenian church of Ecrivan, in an Armenian manuscript. 
A translation of the Armenian into German has been published, and Mr. 
Fred C. Conybeare has reviewed the German work for The Expositor 
(July, 1907). Mr. Conybeare’s eminent Armenian scholarship enables him 
to make this review an independent study of the text and to correct some 
errors into which the German translator had fallen. The Expositor article, 
therefore, provides the English reader with a suggestive summary of 
Irenaeus’ work. 

Some of the teachings of Irenaeus thus regained are of much interest. 
Mr. Conybeare finds that “two-thirds of the work are an elaboration of 
the theme that Jesus of Nazareth was Messiah, because every phase and 
act of his life fulfilled and fitted in with some prophecy or another.” At 
the same time, ‘‘there is barely any hint of the great Christological contro- 
versies which were to rend the church asunder in the fourth and fifth 
centuries.”” The work also confirms Irenaeus’ view expressed in the Adv, 
Haer. (2. 22. 4-6), that Jesus lived to be nearly fifty years old. Mr. 
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Conybeare agrees with Harnack that this view is “‘after all the only straight- 
forward interpretation” of John 2:21 also. Of course it is not the inter- 
pretation of the ordinary reader; and one wonders how many scholarly 
readers find the verse to mean that Jesus was forty-six years old at the 
time mentioned. On the face of the passage the forty-six years seem to 
have no relation to the age of Jesus; for the writer sharply distinguishes 
the temple of which the Jews said that it had been forty-six years in build- 
ing, and the body of Jesus, of which he understood Jesus to have spoken, 
and by this distinction explains their remark. Again, this work shows 
how Irenaeus taught that the baptismal formula, which he gives differently 
from that in Matt. 28:19, had been handed down to him by “‘the elders, the 
disciples of the apostles.” Mr. Conybeare thinks this very strange, if 
Irenaeus had before him ‘the direct precept of the Lord” as given in 
Matthew. It is hardly so strange, however, if the statement is read in the 
light of Irenaeus’ high estimate of the testimony from the elders as he 
used it in the Adv. Haer., where this testimony (e. g., in 2. 22. 5 and 5. 
33- 3, 4) furnished his primary evidence, the gospel and Papias being em- 
ployed only as confirmatory. For Irenaeus, the oral testimony of the elders 
was of first importance. 


Is Mysticism an Essential Element in Christianity ? 


Readers of Herrmann’s Communion with God will remember his polemic 
against mysticism on the ground that it is a type of religious experience 
which contains no essentially Christian elements. In the July number of 
the American Journal of Theology, Professor McGiffert publishes a suggest- 
ive historical sketch of mysticism in the early church. He finds two types 
of religious experience well established. One is the Pauline and Johan- 
nine conception of salvation, as the actual presence in one’s inner life of 
the divine Christ as a spiritual power. The other is the more common 
conception of religion as involving a volitional relation to an external 
divine sovereign. Professor McGiffert shows that mysticism is the very 
heart of Paulinism. Indeed, if his estimate is correct, we have in Paul a 
very substantial sacramental presence of deity in Christian experience. 
Even the other, more external and legalistic type of religion is vitalized by 
the more or less frequent presence and control of the Holy Spirit. If we 
do not insist on identifying mysticism with physical or metaphysical union 
with the Absolute, Jesus may be called a mystic. 

The modern tendency to abandon the conception of God as an exterior 
sovereign and to adopt belief in the divine immanence means the abandon- 
ment of legalistic views of religion. Our relation to an immanent God 
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must be in some sense mystical. If Christianity cannot furnish a pathway 
for this mysticism, we shall see a still further growth of Christian Science, 
New Thought, and kindred mystical movements. The religion of the 
coming age will inevitably be mystical, because of our modern view of the 
universe. Is this mysticism to be ethical or non-ethical? That is the 
supreme question. It would seem that only an interpretation of Chris- 
tianity which recognizes the rights of an ethical mysticism can meet the 
crisis. 
Are We Outgrowing the God of Our Theology ? 

This question is raised by Professor Herbert A. Youtz of Montreal in an 
article entitled ‘Three Conceptions of God,” published in the July number 
of the American Journal of Theology. Supernaturalism pictures the 
universe in two parts—earth and heaven. God resides in heaven and rules 
the world from without. The classic theologies of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism have been constructed on the basis of this dualistic view of 
the universe. Religion means using this world as a place of probation 
preparatory to entering the supernatural. The Copernican astronomy 
has made impossible this dualistic view; and if theology is bound up with 
the world-view which modern scientific thought rejects, the God of that 
theology will disappear when his heaven vanishes. Atheism or -agnosti- 
cism is the result of the scientist’s criticism of supernaturalism. Many 
earnest men and women today are trying desperately to retain some ele- 
ments of the old supernatural; but it is a losing fight for most. If we are 
to find God in modern times, he must be found in this world of present 
experience. Thus the doctrine of the divine immanence becomes as fun- 
damental for modern monism as was the doctrine of divine revelation for 
the older dualism. The query which immediately rises is whether we can 
escape pantheism. The whole problem of theology is changed by this 
world-view. We are no longer concerned to vindicate an extraordinary 
revelation, or to analyze the concept of a perfect Being; but rather to 
ask whether our experience of the reality of which we are a part is, when 
fairly analyzed, of such a character as to warrant the affirmation of a 
purposeful, benevolent intelligence active in the universe. It would seem 
that we are on the threshold of a new epoch in theological construction. 


Tho Psychology of the Prophet 

A field of considerable interest is opened up in a discussion of the 
‘*Psychology of Prophecy” by Rabbi Jacob H. Kaplan in The American 
Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, of December, 1906, to June, 
1907. While we may not agree with the author’s data and conclusions, 
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the subject itself is one that should invite careful attention. Premonition, 
in the judgment of the writer, is the starting-point of the prophetic call. 
This is described as “simply an intuition, an instinctive cognition of 
future events.”” This premonition of Israel’s destruction which wrought 
with consuming effect on the prophet’s mind and soul constituted God’s 
call to the prophetic office. The psychology of revelation on the basis of this 
call was ‘“‘some ‘uprush’ of impressions from the subjective mind to the ob- 
jective mind, or from below the threshold of consciousness to consciousness 
itself.” A review of the psychology of dreams will illustrate the author’s 
method of treatment. Taking the position of Ribot that all sensations may 
be resensed or refelt, and that visual impressions are most easily reproduced, 
and therefore most operative in sleeping states, he finds (1) that ‘prophetic 
dreams, as non-prophetic dreams, are conditioned absolutely by the content 
of the dreamer’s consciousness, which content in all cases is again con- 
ditioned by psychological experiences through regular avenues of sense 
and perception.” Following the suggestion of Heraclitus that “in waking 
states we have all a common world, while in sleep we have each a world 
of our own,” he deduces, (2) that “while the prophets move and live in 
a common world around them, in their sleep they move and live in the © 
‘world that had been revealed to them through the prophetic call,” and in 
‘their private world of dream, moved by the promptings of their intense 
feelings, saw the glorious splendor of the heavens and heard the things 
nearest their hearts . . . . which were so realistic that they could be 
interpreted in only one way, namely, as Revelations, direct communica- 
tions from God.” Under great nervous strain the subconscious mind 
works out the problem, or solves the difficulty, more profoundly than 
‘could have been done in the waking state, because the sub-conscious 
mind can seize upon all the recorded knowledge as data for the solution.” 
In this way the prophets become (3) “conscious of truths so profound, of 
solutions of religion, of state and society so far-reaching and sublime, that 
they themselves were startled at the results and felt with sincere piety: 
Not unto me, O Lord, but unto Thee, belongs all glory.” 

Prophetic vision and audition are similarly treated. They are “sub- 
jective phenomena, usually the result of centrally stimulated cerebral 
impressions, indirectly the result of profound interest and thought.” In 
spite of this rational rendering, the writer informs us that he rejects ‘‘the 
theory of poetic phraseology in cases of prophetic audition, but takes it 
literally when the prophet says he heard the voice of God.” 

Inspiration in the light of psychology ‘‘is the highest eloquence of 
thought, speech, or action, a result of the temperament, power, inheritance, 
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energy of genius, under the exhilaration and stimulation of some great 
enthusiasm and mental excitement” and ‘‘is so profound and beyond the 
subject’s normal ability as to carry the conviction that some mysterious 
power, the spirit of God, has wrought the result through him.” 

It is unfortunate that the author has chosen so much material that 
may not meet with the approving judgment of recognized scholars. How- 
ever, he has rendered a service in calling attention to a theme of increasing 
importance. 


“By Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them”’ 


Two recent articles on the general theme of Christian Missions inter- 
estingly supplement one another. In the July issue of the American Jour- 
nal of Theology Dr. H. Rashdall, of New College, Oxford, discusses the 
‘Motive of Modern Missionary Work.” Maintaining that the progress 
of modern theological thought has brought about a considerable change 
in our conception of the relation of Christianity to other religions and in 
our practical attitude toward missions, he yet insists that a non-missionary 
Christianity is a contradiction in terms, and that every motive that is 
sufficient to induce a man to promote the work of the church at home 
justifies and demands the effort to promote Christianity in non-Christian 
countries. The duty of assisting missions depends, he declares, in the 
long run upon the good which the mission does, and he suggests that mis- 
sionary advocates should insist more than they sometimes do upon the 
actual moral and social results of their work. The current issue of the 
Journal of Sociology contains an article on “Political Values of the Ameri- 
can Missionary,” by Henry William Rankin. With evident wealth of 
information and with abundant citation of unprejudiced testimony Mr. 
Rankin maintains that in promoting international relations of reciprocal 
advantage between the Orient and the Occident, and the political welfare 
of oriental countries, the missionary, especially the protestant American 
missionary, has been and is the most powerful and salutary influence in 
the whole situation. 

In this connection we are constrained to remind our readers once more 
of the three monumental volumes of Dr. Dennis on Christian Missions 
and Social Progress. To the argument presented by this masterly work 
and by such articles as that of Mr. Rankin there is no reply, except that 
which is based on a premise of pure individual or national selfishness. 
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circumstances of the event. With this lack of balance may be placed also 
the fault of ascribing to Paul what should plainly be ascribed to Jesus. 
Thus the author declares that Paul has not only moved the world and 
changed the whole course of history, but has also “made us what we are.”’ 
This sounds more like a voice out of the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when men spoke of the epistle to the Romans as the “‘purest gospel,” than 
like the utterance of a contemporary in the twentieth century, when Christ 
rather than Paul is recognized as the founder of Christianity. 

The chapter on “The Statesmanship of Paul” treats the subject as “an 
episode in Roman history.”’ It is said that “the impelling thought in his 
mind from boyhood was that the religion revealed to the Hebrew race 
must conquer and must govern the Roman world.” ‘This idea of the 
triumph of Judaism “naturally developed into Christianity,” and Paul by 
his great work ‘“‘made possible that unity at which the Imperial policy was 
aiming.”” Now while it is quite conceivable that Paul cherished the hope 
of planting the gospel throughout the entire Roman empire, the reader of 
the essay before us is not convinced that he cherished this hope as a Roman 
citizen with the welfare of Rome at heart, or that he had any plan to per- 
petuate the Roman organization. The fundamental hypothesis of the 
chapter, interesting though it is, seems to rest on an entirely insecure 
foundation. 

One is struck by the positive tone in some of the incidental points in 
this chapter, where the grounds of positive conclusions are well known to 
be wanting. Thus we read, “It is as certain that he (Paul) spoke the 
Latin language as it is that he was a Roman citizen.” But we know 
from his own lips that he was a Roman citizen, while there is nothing in 
the New Testament that even definitely implies his knowledge of Latin, to 
say nothing of asserting it. Again, it is affirmed that Paul was never 
married, and even the reason why he remained unmarried is known. It 
was because he had chosen “‘the Divine life.”” We know of no foundation 
for this view and regard it as thoroughly un-Pauline. 

In the seventh essay the author declares that no progress is to be made 
in the understanding of Acts except by completely disregarding both the 
critical and the traditional views alike, and also by recognizing that Paul 
spoke as a Roman citizen, and that accordingly “Galatia” means the 
Roman province of that name. 

Touching Acts 19:39 the author holds in the eighth essay that the 
Authorised Version which has “lawful assembly” is preferable to the 
Revision which substitutes “‘regular” for “lawful.” He agrees with Lévy 
that at this time meetings in the Greek cities like Ephesus were held only 
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Pauline and Other Studies in Early Christian History. By W. M. 
Ramsay. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 1906. Pp. 415. 
$3.50. 

This volume consists of fourteen essays all but one of which had been 
previously published—essays which the author believes possess ‘“‘a certain 
unity of character as a survey of important movements and men in the 
early Christian centuries.” 

The first essay, “‘Shall We Hear Evidence or Not ?” deals with what 
the author regards as “the greatest event” in the life of Paul, viz., his expe- 
rience on the road to Damascus. There is in it a considerable element of 
polemic, not without a touch of sarcasm, against those who think that 
Paul’s experience was some form of madness. Although the title suggests 
a calm, dispassionate, and judicial discussion, one cannot honestly say 
that it always maintains this character. Matters purely hypothetical are 
sometimes stated as though well-attested facts. Thus we are told that 
“‘Saul in his youth was mainly occupied with the thought of Hebrew 
progress in the past, and the coming triumph of Hebrew religion.” A 
little later on we read that Saul “ must from childhood have been filled with 
the desire and hope of hearing for himself the Divine voice.” 

Again, since the author confessedly speaks as ‘“‘a historian and geog- 
rapher,” one cannot fail to notice the dogmatic tone that marks some of 
his purely theological] utterances. Thus he refers several times to that which 
was manifested to Paul near Damascus as the “Divine Nature.” Paul 
was then permitted to become “aware of the omnipresent God who is every- 
where around us and in us.” The author does not shrink from saying that 
Paul saw God near Damascus (p. 71) and knew that Jesus was God (p. 72). 
It may very properly be doubted whether there is any marked difference 
between the tenableness of this language and that which ascribes Paul’s 
experience to madness, against which the author is justly moved to protest. 

It of course was not accidental that in this discussion of the evidence 
for a superhuman event in Paul’s experience the most important passage 
in the apostle’s own words is not touched. The result of the omission of 
the Galatian passage and the Galatian point of view, according to which 
the essential part of the experience near Damascus was an inner revelation 
to Paul’s spirit, is to give altogether undue prominence to the external 
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of the country and the manners and customs of the people, it makes a great 
difference to the archaeologist. In seventeen years great changes may 
take place in the antiquities described, especially if in those years the Haj 
railway is built and the number of Circassians in the region is increased. 
The reviewer had the pleasure of visiting a part of this region in 1903, 
and can but note what ravages have been made since Ewing’s observa- 
tions were made. 

This applies with less force, however, to the region of El-Leja and 
Gebel ed-Druze where the remains are constructed of hard basaltic rock, 
than to Jerash. 

Ewing’s experiences of travel were not without adventure and these 
add a piquant element to the story. His sketch of the (then) recent history 
of the Druzes and his description of these people as he saw them is valuable 
and welcome. The traditions which he gathered with reference to the 
Islamic conquest of Bozra places interesting material in the hands of 
English readers, as does his translation of a Cufic inscription at the same 
place. His treatment of matters of scholarship is generally good; we 
notice only one exception. On page 59 he identifies Beitin with Bethaven, 
saying that the site of ancient Bethel is unknown, whereas the best modern 
scholars identify Beitin with Bethel. The philological change of / into its 
kindred lingual » Ewing has overlooked. Beitin is thus the lineal descend- 
ant of the name Bethel. 

On the whole, however, the book is a delightful one. Written by a 
scholarly missionary, it combines the religious interest and the religious 
attitude with much interesting description of customs which illustrate the 
biblical narrative, and all is presented in such a clear and delightful style 
that it is a very valuable book for any Bible student, who wishes to have 
oriental customs which he does not know illuminate for him the sacred page. 

The scholar, too, cannot afford to overlook the volume, for it treats 
intelligently of a part of Palestine on which the literature is all too small. 


GEorGE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Prayers of the Bible. By Joun E. McFavyen. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1906. Pp. 388. 

“The Bible is richer in prayers than is commonly supposed, and it may 
be doubted whether they have generally received the attention which they 
deserve.” These are the opening words of the Preface to a recent book 
entitled The Prayers of the Bible, written by Professor John Edgar 
McFadyen of Knox College, Toronto. The author states that the volume 
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at the instance of the Roman offitials, and that extraordinary assemblies 
called by the officers of the city were or were becoming illegal. 

One of the best essays in the volume is that on ‘‘The Olive-Tree and 
the Wild-Olive.”” The author adopts the view of Theobald Fischer, a 
professional botanist who has made a long study of Mediterranean fruits, 
that the olive tree is sometimes renewed by grafting with shoots of the wild 
olive. This he holds is the process to which Paul refers, who, accordingly, 
was not contemplating an impossible procedure, as has often been supposed 
by commentators, but an actual means in use among horticulturists. 

The twelfth essay is a sharp critique of the ‘“‘source-theory” of Acts, 
and the thirteenth aims to show the inadequacy of Baring Gould’s view of 
Paul. 

The eleventh essay on “St. Paul’s Road from Cilicia to Iconium,”’ 
beautifully illustrated with pictures by Mrs. Ramsay, shows the author at 
his best. Here he speaks simply as ‘“‘a historian and geographer.” 


GerorceE H. GILBERT 
NoRTHAMPTON, MAss. 


Arab and Druze at Home: A Record of Travel and Intercourse with 
the Peoples East of the Jordan. By Witt1am Ewrnc, M.A., 
five years resident at Tiberias. Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
1907. Pp. xiii+180. 55. 

This book by the writer of the article ‘‘Hospitality,” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, is one of the most delightful of the many books 
descriptive of Palestine, which in increasing numbers appear every year. 
Its charm lies in part in the fact that it describes the region east of the 
Jordan which comparatively few trayelers reach, partly in the delightful 
style of the writer, and partly in the fact that the author was for five years 
a missionary at Tiberias and had time to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the customs of the country, descriptions of which he weaves in an 
interesting way into his narrative of travel. The book describes a journey 
from Damascus through the Hauran via Zora and various points in Gebel 
ed-Druze, Bozra, Jerash, es-Salt, and Jericho to Jerusalem. Facts gathered 
on other journeys into the territory are interwoven, but the whole is grouped 
about the narrative of this one journey. The narrative is illustrated by 
excellent photographs, and altogether we are presented with an attractive 
book. 

One drawback we are, however, bound to note. The journey de- 
scribed occurred in 1890, seventeen years ago. While this, perhaps makes 
little difference to the general reader, who desires simply the description 
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is “‘an attempt to understand biblical prayer by an examination of the 
prayers and allusions to prayer, and it seeks to gather up the results of the 
examination and to apply them to the public and private devotions of today.” 
In accord with this purpose, the author collects all the prayers of the Bible 
and arranges them topically, and, in the Old Testament, chronologically 
as well. This collection enables the Bible student to trace very readily 
the development of prayer in Bible times. In a similar manner are arranged 
the biblical prayers which are adapted to modern use. 

The two collections occupy about one-third of the volume. In the rest 
of the book the author discusses the nature and character of biblical prayer 
and some subjects connected with modern prayer. One chapter deals with 
the naturalness of biblical prayer. ‘‘Prayer is regarded throughout the 
Bible as natural—natural as the existence of need and the sense of God; 
and as need is universal, prayer is the privilege of all.” The development 
of prayer from the earliest Old Testament times to the close of the New 
Testament period receives admirable treatment. ‘‘Prayer underwent 
development, and this, no doubt, accounts for its simplicity and compara- 
tive infrequency in the earlier records of the Old Testament. .... The 
relative prominence of prayer in post-exilic, as compared with pre-exilic, 
literature is no accident.” He points out also that the character of prayer 
underwent a change. 

Generally speaking, there is an advance from the material to the spiritual. 
In the earlier times, God was seen only, or at least most clearly, in His gifts. 
Men longed for them, partly because in them they found Him. But in course of 
time they learned to love Him apart from them, and, even without them, to be 
content with Him. The descendants of the men who had prayed for the abun- 
dance of corn and wine and oil learned to pray for the nearer presence of God 
and for the spread of the gospel of Christ. 

Prayer in the New Testament receives careful consideration in several 
chapters. Concerning the difference between prayer in the Old Testament 
and prayer in the New Testament, Professor McFadyen has this to say: 

In the New Testament, with one remarkable exception, there is little that is 
really new in the mode of address to God; but the difference—which is profound— 
between the two Testaments lies in a change of emphasis. There he was often 
God, seldom Father; here he is usually Father, and seldom God alone. 

The difference which Jesus made was to place the fatherhood of God in the 
center of religious thinking. Therefore, 

the form and spirit that characterize true Christian prayer ultimately rest upon 
a clear recognition of all that is involved in the fatherhood of God. It is this 
that makes prayer brief—for the Father knows; and it is this that makes it grate- 
ful and glad—for the Father cares. 
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Three chapters are devoted to the discussion, in the light of biblical 
prayer, of modern private prayer, its nature, contents, form, and effects, and 
of the legitimacy and value of fixed forms of prayer in public service. 

The method of the author is scientific, the spirit devout. The results 
of modern criticism are presupposed throughout the entire book; but, as 
' Professor McFadyen says: ‘The heart of the matter is not in the least 
affected by the findings of criticism. A prayer is a prayer, whatever be its 
date, and whoever composed it.” 

The study of biblical prayer is of interest alike to the student of the 
Bible and to the'man of religious life and temper, whether he be a student 
or not. To both, this volume will prove of interest and value. 


FREDERICK CARL EISELEN 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 
Evanston, Il. 


Egypt through the Stereoscope: A Journey through the Land of the 
Pharaohs. Conducted by JAMES HENRY BREASTED. New 
York: Underwood & Underwood, 1905. Pp. 360+20 maps 
and plans +100 stereoscopic views. 

The stay-at-homes are taken care of in this collection of material. 
The sight-seer takes his imaginary position at one of one hundred places 
in Egypt, and from each of these “‘standpoints” gets a. view through the 
stereoscope. While he is enjoying with his eyes the beauties of the scene, 
the conductor regales his ears with a story of the history that has been made 
on the spot. He recalls the ancient strength, magnificence, and glory 
of Egypt, with all its claim on our present attention. Almost every “‘stand- 
point” gives the imaginary traveler an idea both of the present-day Orient 
and of some remnant of the ancient Egyptian world. 

These ‘‘standpoints” begin at Pompey’s pillar and are found distrib- 
uted up the country as far as Khartum. The conductor’s familiarity 
with the land of the Pharaohs, and his enthusiasm over everything Egyptian, 
leads us to expect just what we find, viz.: a series of vivid, picturesque, 
and eloquent stories. We find, too, that his expert knowledge of the 
history of Egypt fills his narratives with useful and reliable information 
about one of the oldest civilizations of the world. 

- By the use of the maps and plans and pictures, you can tour Egypt 
in your easy chair, and enjoy every mile of the trip, and thereafter be 
ready to include this country in your mental horizon. If you should ever 
visit it, you will be partially equipped for an appreciation that otherwise 
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would be impossible. This material equipment-is put up in the sub- 
stantial form that always characterizes the work of Underwood & Under- 


wood. . 
M. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Realities of Christian Theology. By CLARENCE AuGusTUS BECK- 
wiTH. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. Pp. xiv+ 406. 
$2. 

Professor Beckwith, seeing the theological perplexity prevailing today, 
has attempted to show that from the standpoint of experience, however 
unsatisfactory may be the theoretical expositions of Christian doctrines, 
they yet represent genuinely vital interests of life, as tested by psychology, 
ethics, and modern science. The book bears the subtitle, ‘‘An Inter- 
pretation of Christian Experience.” The reader who comes to it from 
the point of view of modern empirical science, however, will probably feel 
that it is in reality an apologetic for the historical doctrines of traditional 
theology—an apologetic which penetrates beneath the form of the doctrine 
in order to get at its vital kernel. The statement of the author in his pre- 
face, that there is universal agreement that, “‘whatever the differences of 
past or present explanations of Christian belief, the Christian experience 
of today is essentially the same that it has been from the beginning,” will 
hardly find so universal an assent as he supposes. Experience, if it mean 
anything at all, must include the doctrinal beliefs of an age as well as 
the religious aspirations. There are doctrines which have never been 
disproved, but which have fallen into disuse just because the religious 
experience of today has changed. And it is precisely this new religious 
experience which makes some of the older doctrines seem artificial to many 
men today. A true study of Christianity, therefore, cannot assume the 
immutability of Christian experience. 

Leaving this fundamental criticism of the method of the book, we may 
express our admiration of the vital way in which Professor Beckwith, with 
genuine historical sympathy, has penetrated beneath the formal elements 
of doctrine, and has discovered the essential reality of the great spiritual 
issues with which theology deals. The Bible is set forth as a book of spirit- 
ual experience rather than as a compendium of finished doctrines. God is 
shown to be a most human-like Father, even to the extent of suffering in 
order to redeem his children. Sin is defined in terms of ethical delinquency, 
not in non-moral terms of ‘‘nature.” Jesus becomes the great spiritual 
hero of the race, expressing in himself the character of God so that contact 
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with Jesus brings one into contact with God. The religious life is shown 
to be a real experience of the potency of the presence of God in life. The 
future is shown to be a dynamic outcome of the processes of life here. 

The use of the traditional formulae with new content sometimes leaves 
the reader in doubt as to just what Professor Beckwith would affirm. For 
example, he speaks of the divine element in Christ as the presence in him 
of the eternal principle of self-revelation in God. Does this mean the 
personal pre-existence of Christ? Somewhat the same vagueness, remind- 
ing one of the peculiar position of the Ritschlian theology, attaches to his 
exposition of the Christian’s contact with the risen Christ. In the endeavor 
to hold fast to the truth in the doctrine of the two natures in Christ, he says, 
“four idea of God is identical with our idea of love.” The principle of 
divine love in Christ, then, may be distinguished from his human experi- 
ence. But does not a divine nature mean something more than this in 
Christ? If not, is it not a mere value-judgment ? 

As an example of frankness, religious insight, and broad sympathies, 
the book is highly to be commended. It shows how the historical state- 
ments of doctrine may be made to express the modern religious convictions. 
And that there is a great advantage in retaining the formulae which are 
embodied in all our creeds there can be no doubt. Whether the scientific 
understanding of the fundamental problems of religious experience and of 
theology will be promoted by this method of interpretation is another 
question. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF 
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JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


IV. INTERPRETATION 
1. COMMENTARIES ON THE ENTIRE OLD TESTAMENT 

The International Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. Edited by C..A. Briggs, S. R. Driver, and Alfred Plummer. 
New York: Scribners, 1895-. About $3.00 a volume. 

Eight volumes are already published; see below in connection with the various 
individual books of the Old Testament. 

The New-Century Bible. Genera] Editor, Walter F. Adeney. Revised Version 
with Notes, Index, and Maps. New York: Frowde, 1904-. $0.90 a volume. 

Nine volumes are now published; see below. 

The Expositor’s Bible. Expository Lectures on all the Books of the Bible by the 
Foremost Preachers and Theologians of the Day. Edited by W. Robertson 
Nicoll. New York: Armstrongs, 1887-. $1.50 a volume. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. General Editors for the Old 
Testament, J. S. Perowne and A. F. Kirkpatrick. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1883-. About $0.75 per volume. 

The Westminster Commentaries. Edited by Walter Lock, D.D. New York: 
E. S. Gorham, 1904-. 

Two volumes thus far published; see below. 

The Churchman’s Bible. General Editor, John Henry Burn, D.D. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1901-. 

One volume only has yet appeared; see below. 

An American Commentary on the Old Testament. Philadelphia: The Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, 1904-. 

Five volumes are already published; see below. 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. In Verbindung mit anderen Fach- 
gelehrten herausgegeben von W. Nowack. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht, 1892-1903. Entire series, paper, M. 75; half leather, M. 95. 

Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament. In Verbindung mit I. Ben- 
zinger, A. Bertholet, K. Budde, B. Duhm, H. Holzinger, und G. Wildeboer 
herausgegeben von Karl Marti. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1897-1904. Price for 
entire series, paper, M. 76; half leather, M. 96. 

Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testa- 
mentes, so wie zu den Apokryphen. Unter Mitwirkung von Berger (Ansbach), 
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Klostermann (Kiel), Kiibel (Tiibingen), Luthardt (Leipzig), Meinhold (Greifs- 
wald), Nésgen (Rostock), von Orelli (Basel), Oettli (Bern), Schnedermann 
(Basel), Schultz (Breslau), herausgegeben von Hermann Strack und Otto 
Zéckler. Nérdlingen: Beck, 1887-. 


Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament. Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1843-. Includes volumes by Knobel, Hitzig, Diestel, Olshausen, Dillmann, 
Kittel, etc. 


Biblischer Commentar iiber das Alte Testament. C.F. Keil und Franz Delitzsch 
Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke, 1866-. 


The best English commentary on the Old Testament is the INTERNATIONAL CriTIcAL COMMEN- 
TARY; it is critical and scholarly, representing the best learning of the English-speaking peoples, and 
not inferior in quality to the commentaries of any language. The New-Century BrBte is less techni- 
cal than the foregoing but is controlled by a no less scholarly spirit; it is intended for non-professional 
students and is well adapted to meet their needs. The Expositor’s BrBte is homiletic in tone and popular 
in aim; its volumes are of very unequal merit; the more valuable of the series are cited in connection 
with the individual books. The well-known CampripcE BIBLE is distinctly popular in aim; some of 
its volumes are of great value, but the majority of them cannot be recommended. The WEsTMINSTER 
ComMMENTARIES (continuing the series begun as the Oxrorp COMMENTARIES) is described by the general 
editor as ‘‘less elementary than the Cambridge Bible, less critical than the International Critical Com- 
mentary, less didactic than the Expositor’s Bible;’’ the two volumes thus far published support this state- 
ment and seem well calculated to meet the needs of intelligent laymen. The CauRCHMAN’s BIBLE 
presents the Authorized Version with brief notes and introductions. It is intended to be practical and 
helpful to the devotional life, while at the same time paying due regard to interests of scholarship. 
The scholarship of the AMERICAN CoMMENTARY is of somewhat mediocre quality as a whole; but the 
critical attitude is cautious and will commend itself to many people. It is intended for rather wide use. 

Among German commentaries the HANDKOMMENTAR of Nowack and the KurzeEr Hanp-ComMMEN- 
TAR by Marti represent the high-water mark of critical scholarship; Nowack’s series presents a new trans- 
lation and a somewhat more cautious attitude toward the text than Marti’s series; the latter furnishes 
fuller notes in compensation for the missing translation. The KurzGEFASSTER KOMMENTAR of Strack 
and Zéckler is essentially conservative in spirit, though recognizing the legitimacy and necessity of the 
historical and critical method; its learning is competent and reliable. The ExecetiscHes HANDBUCH 
was the critical commentary of a previous generation of scholars, and some of its volumes are still of value; 
new editions thoroughly revised and brought up to date have been made of several volumes. The Brs- 
LISCHER CoMMENTAR of Keil and Delitzsch was a learned and conservative work, many volumes of which 
were translated into English; the only ones of special value now are certain ones by Delitzsch himself, 
which were completely rewritten by him in his last years. 


2. COMMENTARIES ON THE SEPARATE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
A. THE HEXATEUCH 
Dillmann, A. Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded. Translated 
from the last edition by Wm. B. Stevenson. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1897. Two volumes. Pp. 939. $6. 
Driver, S. R. The Book of Genesis with Introduction and Notes [Westminster 
Commentaries]. New York: E. S. Gorham, 1904. Pp. 494. tos. 6d. 
Bennett, W. H. Genesis—Introduction, Revised Version, with Notes and Index 
[The New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1904. Pp. 412. $0.go. 
Delitzsch, Franz. A New Commentary on Genesis. Translated by S. Taylor. 
London: Hamilton, 1889. Pp. 406. tos. 6d. 
Dods, M. The ook of Genesis [The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. 453. $1.50. 
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Mitchell, H. G. The World Before Abraham According to Gen. i-xi. With 
Introduction to the Pentateuch. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. 
Pp. 301. $1.75. 

Ryle, H. E. The Early Narratives of Genesis. A Brief Introduction to the 
Study of Genesis i-xi. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1892. Pp. 138. 
$0.75. 

Gunkel, H. Genesis iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament]. 
2d ed. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1902. Pp. 528. M. 9.80. 


Holzinger, H. Genesis erklirt [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. Pp. 308. M. 6. 

Strack, H. L. Genesis (2d ed., 1905), Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri [Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar zu den heiligen Schriften Alten und Neuen Testamentes]. Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1905. Pp. 528. M. 8.50. 

Hummelauer, F. de. Commentarius in Genesin [Cursus Scripturae sacrae]. 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1895. Pp. 613. Fr. 10. 

Meinhold, J. Die biblische Urgeschichte, I Mose 1-12, gemeinverstindlich 
dargestellt. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber, 1904. Pp. 175. M. 2.60. 
Gunkel, H. Schépfung und Chaos in Urzeit und Endzeit. Eine religions- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung iiber Gen. 1 und Ap. Joh. 12. Mit Beitrigen 
von Heinrich Zimmern. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1895. 

Pp. 445. M. to. 

Holzinger, H. Exodus erklirt. Mit acht Abbildungen. [Kurzer Hand-Com- 
mentar zum Alten Testament]. Leipzig: J.C.B. Mohr, 1900. Pp.175. M. 3. 

Baentsch, B. Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommentar 
zum Alten Testament]. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900-03. 
Pp. 784. M. 13.80. 

Dillmann, A. Die Biicher Exodus und Leviticus [Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament). 3d ed. by Ryssel. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 
1897. Pp. 710. M. 12. 

Hummelauer, F. de. Commentarii in Exodum et Leviticum [Cursus Scripturae 
sacrae]. Paris: Lethielleux, 1897. Pp. 560. Fr. ro. 

Genung, G. F. The Book of Leviticus [An American Commentary on the Old 
Testament}. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 
Pp. xvi+108. $2. [Bound in same volume with Numbers.] 

Bertholet, A. Leviticus erklart [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. Pp. 124. M. 2.40. 

Gray, G. B.. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers [The Inter- 
national Critical Commentary}. New York: Scribners, 1903. Pp. lii+ 489. 
$3. 

Genung, G. F. The Book of Numbers [An American Commentary on the Old 
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Testament]. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 1906. 
Pp. xii+144. $2. [Bound in same volume with Leviticus.] 

Holzinger, H. Numeri erklart [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1903. Pp. 194. M. 3.75. 

Hummelauer, F, de, Commentarius in Numeros [Cursus Scripturae sacrae, ed. 
Fr. de Hummelauer, Pars 4]. Paris: Lethielleux, 1899. Pp. 393. Fr. 6. 

Dillmann, A. Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua [Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch]. 2ded. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1886. Pp.690. M. 11. 


Driver, S. R. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Deuteron- 
omy [International Critical Commentary]. New York: Scribners, 1895. 
Pp. cxix+ 434. $3. 

Harper, A. The Book of Deuteronomy [Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong, 1895. Pp. 502. $1.50 

Bertholet, A. Deuteronomium erklirt [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament]. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. 149. M. 2.40. 

Steuernagel, C. Uebersetzung und Erklarung der Biicher Deuteronomium und 
Josua, und allgemeine Einleitung in den Hexateuch [Handkommentar zum 
Alten Testament]. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. Ixii 
+286. M. 6.40. 

Oettli, S. Deuteronomium, Buch Josua und Buch Richter. Nebst Karte von 
Palastina von Fischer und Guthe. [Strack-Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Kommen- 
tar]. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1893. Pp. 320. M. 6. 


Hummelauer, F. de. Commentarius in Deuteronomium [Cursus Scripturae 
sacrae]. Paris: Lethielleux, 1901. Pp. 576. Fr. to. 


Holzinger, H. Das Buch Josua erklart [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament]. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. Pp. 125. M. 2.50. 


Hummelauer, F.de. Commentarius in Librum Josue [Cursus Scripturae sacrae). 
Paris: Lethielleux, 1902. Pp. 528. Fr. 1o. 


DiL_Mann’s Genesis continues to be the most learned commentary on this book. Its critical view- 
opint is now in part abandoned, but the volumes are indispensable to a thorough study of Genesis. Driver 
is the best commentary on Genesis for the majority of Bible students; it is popular and yet scientific, 
though conservative, in its criticism. BENNETT’s handy volume maintains the good reputation of the 
series to which it belongs. Drtitrzscn’s volume on Genesis is the standard authority of its generation, 
and still valuable for careful, grammatical exegesis and interpretative insight. Dops is expository and 
homiletica] in aim and well suited to non-technical students. MrrcHELL and RyLe treat the old stories 
of Gen., chaps. 1-11, in a simple, intelligible manner, and both, but especially Mitchell, are good guides 
to the elementary student. GuNKEL’s is the indispensable book on Genesis today, chiefly because of its 
attitude toward the traditions of ancient Israel. HotzincEr represents the best analytical work on the 
sources of Genesis and is a necessary tool in a close study of the book. Srrack represents a conserva- 
tive attitude toward the analysis together with sound learning. HumMELAUER’s volumes represent 
orthodox Catholic scholarship, characterized by an uncritical attitude toward the sources. MEINHOLD 
furnishes a first-class piece of work on Gen., chaps. 1-12. GUNKEL’s Schépjung was the path-breaker 
in a route now followed by many. 

Unfortunately there is at present no English commentary on Exodus that is worth buying; and for 
Leviticus one is limited to GENUNG, which is popular in aim but halting in scholarship and wavering 
in critical attitude, or the Polychrome text of Leviticus in English translation by Driver and WuirteE, where 
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a careful critical analysis of sources and a few illuminating interpretative notes may be found. Among 
the German works, BAENTSCH, BERTHOLET, and HowzincER represent the best in modern scholarship. 
DILLMANN is a mine of information on everything involved in the interpretation of the Hexateuch. 

On Numbers, Gray’s commentary is unapproached in value by any other; its especial strength 
is in the full and accurate treatment of the large amount of archaeological material that Numbers presents. 
GEnuNG is a poor substitute for Gray, but of some use to those unable to take advantage of the splendid 
resources of the latter. BarntscH and Houzincer are thoroughly good commentaries. 

On Deuteronomy, Driver sets the standard for English readers. For the less technical student 
Harper has done good work. Of German authorities BERTHOLET is the best; STEVERNAGEL lays ou; 
some new lines of investigation; and OxtTI1 represents the conservative wing of the critical school. 

There is no good English commentary on Joshua. But for those who read German good provi- 
sion is made in SrEUERNAGEL, HotzincEr, and ti. 


B. Historica, Books 


Moore, G. F. Judges [International Critical Commentary]. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1895. Pp.1+476. $2.50. 

Thatcher, G. W. Judges and Ruth [New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 
1905. Pp. 199. $0.90. 

Budde, K. Das Buch der Richter [Kurzer Hand-Commentar z. A. T.]. Leipzig: 
Mohr, 1897. Pp. xxiv+147. M. 3.60. 

Budde, K. Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, ihre Quellen und ihre Aufbau. 
Giessen: Ricker, 1890. Pp. viiit+276. M. 7.50. 

Nowack, W. Richter, Ruth und die Biicher Samuelis [Handkommeniar z. A. T.}. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, rgoo-o2. Pp. xxviii+201; xxxiv+ 
262. M. 10.60. 

Smith, H. P. The Books of Samuel [Jnter. Crit. Com.]. New York: Scribners, 
1899. Pp. xxxix+421. $3 net. 

Kennedy, A. R. S. Samuel [New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1905. 
Pp. 336. $0.90. 

Driver, S. R. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. With Intro- 
duction on Hebrew Palaeography and the Ancient Versions, and facsimiles 
of Inscriptions. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1890. Pp. xcvit+296. $3.25. 

Budde, K. Die Biicher Samuel [Kurzer Hand-Commentar z. A. T.]. Leipzig: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. xxvii+343. M. 7. 

Lohr, Max. Thenius’ Die Biicher Samuel.- Dritte Auflage [Kurzgefasstes 
exeget. Handbuch]. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1898. Pp. xcv+215. M. 6. 

Klostermann, A. Die Biicher Samuelis und der Kénige [Kurzgefasster Kommen- 
tar). Nérdlingen: C. H. Beck, 1887. 2 parts. Pp. lii+503. M. 10. 

Skinner, John. Kings [New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, no date. 
Pp. 459, and Map. $0.90. 

Burney, C. F. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1903. Pp. xlviiit+ 384. $3.25. 

Kittel, R. Die Biicher der Kénige[Handkommentar z. A. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. xvit+312. M. 6.40. 
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Benzinger, I. Die Biicher der Kénige [Kurzer Hand-Commentar 2. A. T.). 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. xxiii+216. M. s. 

Holzhey, C. Das Buch der Kénige. Untersuchung seiner Bestandtheile u. s. w. 
Miinchen: Leutner, 1899. Pp. 63. M. 1.40. 

Barnes, W. E. The Books of Chronicles with Maps, Notes, and Introduction 
[The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges]. New York: Macmillan, 
1899. Pp. 339. $1. 

Harvey-Jellie, W. R. The Books of Chronicles. Introduction, Revised 
Version, Notes, Index, and Map [The New-Century Bible]. New York: 
Frowde. 1906: Pp. 336. $0.90. 

Bennett, W. H. The Books of Chronicles [Expositor’s Bible]. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong, 1894. Pp. 470. $1.50. 

Barnes, W. E. An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta Version. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1897. Pp. 97. 5s. 

Kittel, R. Die Biicher der Chronik iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommentar z. 
A, T.]. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1902. Pp. 196. M. 4. 
Benzinger, I. Die Biicher der Chronik [Kurzer Hand-Commeniar z. A. T.}. 
Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1901. Pp. 159. M. 3. 
Ryle, H. E. Ezra and Nehemiah [The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges}. 

Cambridge: The University Press, 1893. Pp. 4s. 6d. 

Siegfried, C. Ezra, Nehemiah und Esther iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommen- 
tar zum Alten Testament]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, r1gor. 
Pp. 175. M. 3.80. 

Bertholet, A. Die Biicher Esra und Nehemia erklart [Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
zum Alten Testament]. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1902. Pp. 132. M. 2.50. 

Bertheau, E. Esra, Nehemia und Esther [Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch 
zum Alten Testament]. 2d ed. by Ryssel. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1887. Pp. 478. 
M. 8. 

Oettli, S. und Meinhold, J. Die geschichtlichen Hagiographen und Daniel 
ausgelegt [Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Kommentar zum Alten Testameni]. 
Nérdlingen: C. H. Beck, 1889. Pp. 346. M. 5.50. 

The standard book on Judges for all scholars is Moorr’s; for keenness of analysis, scope of knowl- 
edge, accuracy of information, and interpretative grasp it is unsurpassed. ThaTcHER presents results 
of modern scholarship in a way intelligible to all students. 

Buppe’s works on Judges and Samuel are of much importance, especially for their position concern- 
ing the analysis of the sources. Nowack follows Budde’s analysis closely, but has some independent 
value of its own as a commentary. SmitH’s Samuel is independent in spirit, and free in its attitude 
toward the text; it is the best English commentary on these books. KeNNepy is an admirable hand- 
book for the people, Dnriver’s Notes are indispensable to the textual student of Samuel, Léxr’s com- 
mentary is weakened by a somewhat unscientific attitude toward the Massoretic text. KLOsTERMANN 
is valuable for his keen use of the Septuagint text; he offers many ingenious reconstructions of text and 
history, but must be used with caution. SINNER’s Kings is a splendid popular commentary, thoroughly 
scientific in spirit and method, yet clear and helpful. Burney’s Notes do for Kings exactly what Driver 


does for Samuel. Kutter and BENZzINGER afford the only technical commentaries on Kings; both of 
them admirable in plan and execution with Kittel the more conservative in his attitude toward the sources. 
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Houzuey has some value as a piece of documentary analysis; but his results are controlled too much 
by theological presuppositions. 

The student of the later historical books is well provided for. For popular use BARNEs and Har- 
VEY-JELLIE constitute excellent aids. BENNETT does good expository and homiletical work. BARNES’S 
Apparatus is available only to students of Syriac, but is of first-class importance. KutTEL’s Chronicles 
is scholarly and thorough, indispensable to advanced students. BENZINGER is concise, but sufficiently 
full to yield much valuable material for the interpretation of Chronicles. On Ezra and Nehemiah, Ryle 
presents the best treatment in English. More thorough work is done by Srecrriep and BERTHOLET. 
The most elaborate study of these books, together with Esther, is that by BERTHEAU-RyssEL, character- 
ized by immense learning, but lacking in historical spirit and method. OrtrLi1 AND MEINHOLD are of 
the same general point of view as Ryssel, but less learned and detailed. 


C. THE PSALTER 


Ewald, H. Commentary on the Psalms. Two volumes. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1880. Pp. viit+695. 21s. 

Delitzsch, Franz. Biblical Commentary on the Psalms. Three volumes. 2d 
ed. T. & T. Clark, 1892. Pp. viiit+1268. 31s. 6d. 

Briggs, C. A. The Psalms [International Critical Commentary]. ‘Two volumes. 
New York: Scribners, 1906, 1907. Pp. cxviiit+g94. $6. 

Cheyne, T. K. The Book of Psalms, or the Praises of Israel. A New Trans- 
lation, with Commentary. New York: Thomas Whitaker, 1892. Pp. xvii 
+413. 16s. 

Perowne, J. J.S. The Book of Psalms. Two volumes. Eighth ed. London: 
Bell, 1892-93. Pp. xxxix+1118. 

Cobb, W. F. The Book of Psalms, with Introduction and Notes. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1905. Pp. xvii+420. 10s. 6d. 

Kirkpatrick, A. F. The Psalms [Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges}. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1891-1901. Pp. Ixxx+847. 7s. 

Davison, W. T. Psalms. With Introduction, Revised Version, Notes, and 
Index. Pss. 1-72 [New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1904. Pp. 
365. $0.90. 

Davies, T. W. Psalms. With Introduction, Revised Version, Notes, and Index. 
Pss. 73-150 [New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1906. Pp. 380. $0.90. 

Sharpe, John. The Student’s Handbook to the Psalms. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1894. Pp. xx+440. 12s. 

Maclaren, A. The Book of the Psalms [Expositor’s Bible]. Three volumes. 
New York: Armstrong, 1893. Pp. viiit+ 385; viit+503; viit+461. $1.50 
per volume. 


Baethgen, Fried. Die Psalmen. Dritte neubearbeitete Auflage [Handkommen- 
tar zum Alten Testament]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1904. 
Pp. 1+438. M. 8. 


Duhm, B. Die Psalmen [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Leipzig: Mohr, 1899. Pp. x+312. M. 6. 


Hupfeld, H. Die Psalmen iibersetzt und ausgelegt. Fiir die dritte Auflage 
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bearbeitet von W. Nowack. Two volumes. Gotha: Perthes, 1888. Pp. 
Ixxiv+1420. M. 26. 

Keszler, H. Die Psalmen, fiir die zweite Auflage iibersetzt und ausgelegt [Kurz- 
gejasster Kommentar]. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1899. Pp. xx+104. M. 2.40. 


Ehrlich, Arnold B. Die Psalmen, neu uebersetzt und erklaert. Berlin: Pop- 
pelauer, 1905. Pp. vit 438. 

Valeton, J. J. P. De Psalmen. Three parts. Nijmegen: H. Ten Hoet, 1902. 
Pp. Fi. 6. 

Ewatp and Detirzscu are the two old masters in Psalm interpretation, and may not yet be ignored. 
Ewald goes further in criticism and in poetic appreciation than many more recent interpreters. The 
most learned English commentary on the Psalter today is by Briccs; in this much emphasis is laid upon 
poetic form and upon grammatical minutiae. The critical point of view is advanced, but the results are 
more conservative than those of other leading commentators. CHEYNE gives an excellent translation 
with notes few and brief, but of good quality. PERoOwNE was the standard commentary among English- 
speaking peoples twenty years ago; its learning is reliable, but it has fallen behind in the march of his- 
torical interpretation. Coss is radical in his criticism, thoroughly independent in view-point, and worthy 
of cautious study. KirKPATRICK is the best popular guide to the interpretation of the Psalms; his critical 
attitude is cautious and reverent. Davison’s and Davies’ commentaries are popular in aim and tone, 
and more liberal in critical matters than Kirkpatrick. SHARPE is traditional in method and aim, but 
offers much information to the inquiring student. MACLAREN is wholly homiletical and traditional. 

Among German works, BAETHGEN is the leading exponent of moderate criticism of the Psalter; 
his standpoint is that represented by Kirkpatrick. Dux represents the radical wing of the critical school. 
Hupre_p-Nowackx is a bulky commentary, but of uneven quality, doing neither Hupfeld nor Nowack 
justice. KrszLEr furnishes a good, cautious exposition for a more timid type of student than that appealed 
to by Baethgen. Enriicu writes as a Jew from a distinctively individualistic point of view, offering many 
new theories as to details of exegisis, but on principle opposed to the higher-critical method as premature 
in the present stage of psalm interpretation. WVAtLeTon gives the Dutch public a popular yet scientific 
treatment of the Psalter. 


D. THe Wispom LITERATURE 
JOB 

Davidson, A. B. The Book of Job, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendix 
[The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges]. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press, 1884. Pp. 360. 5s. 

Peake, A. S. Job: Introduction; Revised Version, with Notes and Index [The 
New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1905. Pp. 355. $0.90. 

Driver, S. R. The Book of Job in the Revised Version. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Brief Annotations. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. xxxvi 
+133. $0.85. 

Gibson, E. C. S. The Book of Job, with Introduction and Notes [Oxford Com- 
mentaries|. New York: Macmillan, 1899. Pp. 266. $1.25. 

Marshall, J.T. The Book of Job [An American Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment}. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 
Pp. 153. $0.75 net. 

Ewald, H. Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1882. Pp. 355. tos. 6d. 

Delitzsch, Franz. Biblical Commentary on the Book of Job. Translated from 
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the German by Rev. Francis Bolton. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1866. 
Two volumes. Pp. 915. 215. 

Genung, J. F. The Epic of the Inner Life, being the Book of Job translated 
anew and accompanied with Notes and an Introductory Study. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. Pp. 363. $1.25. 

Watson, R. A. The Book of Job [Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong, 1892. Pp. 422. $1.50. 

Bradley, G. G. Lectures on the Book of Job. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1887. 
Pp. 366. 7s. 6d. 

Duhm, B. Das Buch Hiob erklairt [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment]. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. 227. M. 4.80. 

Budde, K. Das Buch Hiob iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommentar zum Alien 
Testament]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. 310. M. 6. 

Dillmann, A. Hiob erklirt. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1891. 4thed. Pp. gor. M. 6. 

Delitzsch, Friedrich. Das Buch Hiob neu iibersetzt und kurz erklirt. Ausgabe 
mit sprachlichem Kommentar. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. Pp. 179. M. 6. 

Bickell, G. Das Buch Hiob. Wien: C. Gerold’s Sohn, 1894. Pp. 69. M. 2. 

Hoffmann, G. Hiob. Kiel: C. F. Haeseler, 1891. Pp. 106. M. 2. 

Ley, J. Das Buch Hiob nach seinem Inhalt, seiner Kunstgestaltung und reli- 
giosen Bedeutung. Fiir gebildete Leser dargestellt. Mit einem Vorwort von 
Dr. E. Kautzsch. Halle a.S.: Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 
1903. Pp. 153. Bi. a. 

Kautzsch, Karl. Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Hiob und der Ursprung von 
Hiob Cap. I, II, XLII:7-17. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Integritat des 
Buches Hiob. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1900. Pp. 88. M. 2.40. 

Grill, J. Zur Kritik der Composition des Buches Hiob. Tiibingen: Uni- 
versitits Programm, 1890. M. 2.40. 

Beer, G. Der Text des Buches Hiob untersucht. Marburg: N. G. Elwert, 
1897. Pp. 272. M. 5.60. 

PROVERBS 

Toy, C. H., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 
[The International Criticab Commentary]. New York: Scribners, 1899. 
Pp. 590. $3. 

Berry G., R. The Book of Proverbs [An American Commentary on the Old 
Testament]. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 
Pp. 114. $0.75. 

Horton, R. F. The Book of Proverbs [The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong, 1891. Pp. 428. $1.50. 

Frankenberg, W. Die Spriiche iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommentar zum 
Alten Testament}. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 169. 
M. 3.40. 
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Wildeboer, G. Die Spriiche erklart [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment). Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897. Pp. 119. M. 2.50. 

Strack, H. L. Die Spriiche Salomos iibersetzt und ausgelegt [Kurzgefasster 
Kommentar zu den heiligen Schrijten Alten und Neuen Testamentes]. 2d ed. 
Munich: C. H. Beck, 1899. Pp. 112. M. 4. 

Nowack, W. Die Spriiche Salomos und der Prediger Salomo [Kurzgejasstes exe- 
getisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament]. 2d ed. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1883. 
Pp. 360. M. 6. 

Gasser, J. K. Die Bedeutung der Spriiche Jesu ben Sira fiir die Datierung des 
althebraischen Spruchbuchs. Géiitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1904. Pp. 170. 
M. 4.80. 

ECCLESIASTES 

McNeile, A. H. An Introduction to Ecclesiastes, with Notes and Appendices. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1904. Pp. 176. 7s. 6d. 

Plumptre, E. H. Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher. With Notes and Introduction 
[The Cambridge Buble for Schools and Colleges]. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press, 1881. Pp. 271. 5s. 

Tyler, T. Ecclesiastes. An Introduction to the Book; an Exegetical Analysis; 
and a Translation, with Notes. 2d ed. London: David Nutt, 1899. Pp. 
xi+168. 6s. 

Cox, S. The Book of Ecclesiastes [The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong, 1890. Pp. 351. $1.50. 

Wright, C. H. H. The Book of Koheleth Considered in Relation to Modern 
Criticism, and to the Doctrines of Modern Pessimism, with a Critical and 
Grammatical Commentary, and a Revised Translation. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1883. Pp. 542. 12s. 

Genung, J. F. Ecclesiastes. Words of Koheleth, Son of David, King in Jeru- 
salem. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. Pp. 374. $1.25. 

Bradley, G. G. Lectures on Ecclesiastes. London: Frowde, 1885. Pp. viii+ 
133. 45. 6d. 

Haupt, Paul, The Book of Ecclesiastes. A New Metrical Translation, with an 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1905. Pp. 47. $0.50. 

Siegfried, C. Prediger und Hoheslied iibersetzt und erklart [Handkommentar 
zum Alten Testament]. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1808. 
Pp. 126. M. 2.60. 

Wildeboer, G. Der Prediger erklirt [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alien 
Testament, Abteilung XVII, Die ftinf Megillot, pp. 109-68]. Leipzig: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1898. 

Bickell, G. Der Prediger iiber den Wert des Daseins, Wiederherstellung des 
bisher zerstiickelten Textes; Uebersetzung und Erklarung. Innsbruck: Wag- 
ner, 1884. Pp. 112. M. 1.20. 
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Renan, E. L’Ecclésiaste, traduit de I’hébreu avec une étude sur |’4ge et le _ 
caractére du livre. 2ded. Paris: C. Lévy, 1882. Pp. 153. Fr. 5. 


THE SONG OF SONGS 


Harper, A. The Song of Solomon, with Introduction and Notes [The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges}. New York: Macmillan, 1g02. Pp. 
147. $0.50. 

Adeney, Walter F. The Song of Solomon and the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
[The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. 
554. $1.50. 

Ewald, H. Das Hohelied [in Die Dichter des Alien Bundes, Vol. II, 2d ed., 
1867. Pp. 333-426]. 

Delitzsch, Franz. Commentary on the Song of Songs. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1893. Pp. 176. 

Griffis, W. E. The Lily among Thorns. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1890. Pp. 276. $1.25. 

Merrill, George E. The Song of Songs [Am American Commentary on the Old 
Testament]. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1905. 
Pp. 38. $0.75. 

Budde, K., Bertholet A., Wildeboer G, Die Funf Megillot (Das Hohelied, Das 
Buch Ruth, Die Klagelieder, Der Prediger, Das Buch Esther) [Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament]. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1898. © Pp. 226. 
M. 4. 

Haupt, Paul. The Book of Canticles. A New Rhythmical Translation, with 
Restoration of the Hebrew Text and Explanatory and Critical Notes. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1902. Pp. 86. . 

Volck, W., and Oettli, S. Die poetischen Hagiographen [Kurzgefasster exege- 
tischer Kommentar zum Alten Testament]. Nordlingen: C. H. Beck, 1889. 
Pp. 233. M. 4.50. 

The student of Job is well provided for by the commentators; there is something for almost every 
grade of intelligence and from every point of view. Davison has long been the standard popular com- 
mentary, on account of its fine combination of the results of accurate scholarship with a profound spiritua] 
appreciation and sympathy. PEAKE now supplements Davidson in that it records the advance of scholar- 
ship during the past twenty years. Every student should have both of these admirable commentaries; 
but if only one is within reach, let it be Peake. Driver has prepared an easy guide to the reading of Job; 
the text is carefully and clearly analyzed, and a minimum of explanatory notes added. Grsson and 
MARSHALL are slightly more technical than Davidson and Peake, but their scholarship is decidedly infe- 
rior. Ewatp and Detirzscu are the best representatives of the exegesis of a generation ago, and are still 
valuable, though most of their important gains are incorporated in more recent commentaries. GENUNG 
is suggestive and original in his point of view as to the literary character of Job, but too subjective and 
imaginative. Watson does a mediocre piece of expository preaching. Brap.Lry’s lectures are popular 
and homiletical, and not burdened with scholarship. : 

Among German writers on Job, Dunm and Buppe represent the best modern work; Duhm is the 
more radical in his textual and literary criticism, partly because of the effort he makes to confine the original 
Job to one set poetic form. DiLtMmaAnn is indispensable to thorough work on Job; it is characterized 


like all of Dillmann’s work, by great learning and exegetical skill. Frrepricnh DeEtirzscnH’ commentary 
is valuable only for the new light thrown by it on many difficult and rare words, BiCKELL contains a 
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new treatment of the poetical form of Job, and though subjective in method it merits careful considera- 
tion. HorFrMann’s is a short popular treatment, consisting of translation with brief annotations. Lry 
aimed at the popular mind, but is of value also for its study of the poetical form of Job. Kautzscu pre- 
sents a criticism of the theory that Job was based upon an old, current tradition now contained substan- 
tially in the prologue and epilogue. GrtILu too discusses the origin and composition of Job; while BEER 
has made a critical study of the text resulting in many emendations, several of which are worthy of 
adoption. 

Proverbs has received its best interpretation from the hands of Toy; this is an eminently sane and 
, scholarly commentary. Berry is less technical in its comments and more conservative in its results than 
Toy, but not well adapted to popular use. Horton is wholly homiletical. FRANKENBERG and WILDE- 
BOER are first-class works, with little to choose between them. STRACK is more conservative in his con- 
clusions, but equally scholarly. Nowack’s is good safe interpretation, from about the same general 
point of view as Strack. Gasser offers an interesting comparison between Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus 
with a view to the significance of the latter in determining the date of the former. 

On Ecclesiastes, MCNEILE has done a good piece of work; his new translation is accurate, his analysis 
sane, his notes illuminating, and his introduction informing. PLumpPTRE is popular and interesting, 
but his theory of the origin of Ecclesiastes is imaginative. TyLEr is the great representative of the view 
that Greek philosophy is present in Ecclesiastes in its Stoic and Epicurean forms. Cox is rather a weak 
exposition. WriGur is learned, but not fully awake to the difficulties of reconciling the conflicting theories 
in Ecclesiastes. GENUNG is popular and suggestive, but needs more thorough scholarship. BRrapDLEy’s 
lectures assume the unity of the book, and are popular and practical in aim. Haupt carries the division 
hypothesis to the last extreme, but gives much valuable information. Srecrrrep analyzes Ecclesiastes 
too minutely, but has. had great influence upon all subsequent commentaries. W1ILDEBOER holds to the 
essential unity of the book, and contributes much to its understanding. BicKELL presents a very artifi- 
cial theory in defense of unity, but makes some good textual suggestions. RENAN was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Ecclesiastes, and furnishes a sympathetic and intelligent appreciation of the pessimistic ele- 
ment in the book. . 

On the Song of Songs, HARPER is the best popular treatment; as an exposition of the dramatic 
theory it may be highly recommended. ApENEy is primarily homiletical, and only mediocre in value. 
Denirzscu is valuable as the exponent of a special form of the dramatic theory; while Ewa p is of first- 
class importance as the founder of the dramatic hypothesis. Grirris and MERRILL are popular exposi- 
tions of no special value. Bupper is the great representative of the lyrical theory of Canticles which 
has won so many adherents. Haupt adopting the lyrical view attempts to recover the original songs; 
his criticism is arbitrary and subjective, but his learning is vast and comprehensive, and enriches the his- 
tory of interpretation. Votck and Ort ti offer condensed and cautious interpretations of the poetical 
books which show slight response to the influence of the modern historical movement in interpretation. 


E. THe Major PRopHets 
ISAIAH 
Smith, Geo. Adam. The Book of Isaiah. Two volumes. New York: Arm- 
strong. Vol. I, chaps. i-xxxix, 1899; pp. xvi+456; Vol. II, chaps. xl-Ixvi; 
1899; pp. xviit+474. $1.50 a volume. 
Skinner, John. Isaiah [Cambridge Bible]. Two volumes bound in one. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press. Pp. lxxix+295; lxit+251. . 8s. 
Whitehouse, 0. C. Isaiah [New-Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1905. 
Vol. I, chaps. i-xxxix. Pp. 381, and Map. $0.90. 
Mitchell, H. G. Isaiah. A Study of Chapters I-XII. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., 1897. Pp. 263. $2.. 
Cheyne, T. K. The Prophecies of Isaiah. Two volumes. New York: Whit- 
taker, 1886. Pp. xiv+310; xiiit+317. $3. 
Konig, E. The Exiles’ Book of Consolation contained in Isaiah XL-LXVI. 
A Critical and Exegetical Study. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1899. 
Pp. vit+218. $1.50. 
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Orelli, C. von. The Prophecies of Isaiah. New York. Scribner’s, 1889. Pp. xi 
+350. $3. 

Delitzsch, Franz. Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Trans- 
lated from the 4th ed. (1889), with an Introduction by Professor S. R. Driver. 
Two volumes. New York: Scribner’s, 1892. Pp. xv+931. $6. 

Ewald, H. Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. Five volumes. 
(Translated from 2d German ed. 1867 ff.). London: Williams & Norgate, 
1875-81. Pp. viiit+1686. 10s. 6d. per volume. 

Marti, Karl. Das Buch Jesaia [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament]. 
‘Leipzig: Mohr, 1g00. Pp. xxvit+428. M. 7. 

Duhm, B. Das Buch Jesaia [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament]. Zweite 
Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1902. Pp. xxii+446. 
M. 8.20. 

Dillmann, A. Der Prophet Jesaja erklart. Fiir die sechste Auflage herausgegeben 
und vielfach umgearbeitet von Dr. R. Kittel [Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament]. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1898. Pp. xxx+534. 
M. 9. 

Klostermann, A. Deuterojesaja, Hebraisch und Deutsch, mit Anmerkungen. 
Munich: Beck, 1893. Pp. vii+128. M. 2.40. 


JEREMIAH 

Ball, C. J. The Prophecies of Jeremiah. With a Sketch of His Life and Times 
[The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1890. Pp. 
vit+424. $1.50. 

Bennett, W. H. The Book of Jeremiah, Chapters XXI-LII [The Expositor’s 
Bible]. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. xx+372. $1.50. 

Cheyne, T. K. Jeremiah [The Pulpit Commentary]. Two volumes. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. No date. Pp. xxvii+g920. In the same volumes: 
Cheyne: Lamentations. Pp. xiii+gr. 

Orelli, C. von. The Prophecies of Jeremiah. New York: Scribner’s, 1889. 
Pp. viiit+ 384. $3. 
Der Prophet Jeremia. 3d ed. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1905. Pp. viii+e2r15. 

M. 3.50. 

Workman, G.C. The Text of Jeremiah. New York: Scribner’s, 1889. Pp. 
xliv+ 398. $3.60. 

Duhm, B. Das Buch Jeremia [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament). 
Leipzig: Mohr, 1901. Pp. xxiiit+391. M. 6.80. . . 

Giesebrecht, F. Das Buch Jeremia (In the same volume: Max Lohr: Die 
Klagelieder des Jeremia) [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament]. 2d ed. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1907. Pp. lviiit+291. M. 8. 

Cornill, C. H. Das Buch Jeremia erklart. Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1905. Pp. 
lii+536. M. 10. 
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EZEKIEL 

Davidson, A. B. Ezekiel [Cambridge Bible]. Cambridge: University Press, 
1893. Pp. lv+368. $1.25. 

Skinner, John. The Book of Ezekiel [The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. xit+499. $1.50. 

Bertholet, Alf. Das Buch Hesekiel [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment]. Leipzig: Mohr, 1897. Pp. xxvit+259. M. 6. 

Kraetzschmar, R. Das Buch Ezechiel [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1g00. Pp. xv-+302 +Plan. M. 3.60. 

Smend, R. Der Prophet Ezekiel. [Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 
Alten Testament]. Leipzig: Hirzel, 1880. Pp. xxx+ 397. 

Cornill, C. H. Der Prophet Ezechiel. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1882. 

Cornill, C. H. Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1886. Pp. xii+515. M. 15. 

Orelli, C. von. Das Buch Ezechiel [Strack-Zéckler’s Kurzgejasster Kommentar 
zum Alten Testament]. 2d ed. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1896. Pp. vi+200. 
M. 3.50. 

Jahn, G. Das Buch. Ezechiel auf Grund der Septuaginta hergestellt, iibersetzt 
und kritisch erklart. Leipzig: Ed. Pfeiffer, 1905. Pp. xx+362. M. 16. 
Miller, D. H. Ezechiel-Studien. Berlin: Reuther und Reichard, 1895. Pp. 65. 

M.: 3, 

Gautier, L. La mission du prophéte Ezékiel. Lausanne: Bridel, 1891. Pp. 
376. Fr. 3.50. 

DANIEL 

Driver,S. R. The Book of Daniel with Introduction and Notes. [The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges}. Cambridge: The University Press, 
1900. Pp. cvit+215. 2s. 6d. 

Bevan, A.A. A Short Commentary on the Book of Daniel. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1892. Pp. xiii+235. 8s. 

Prince, J. D. A Critical Commentary on The Book of Daniel. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1899. Pp. viii+270. Cloth, M. 9. 

Farrar, F.W. The Book of Daniel [The Expositor’s Bible]. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. xii+334. $1.50. 

Wright, C. H. H. Daniel and his Critics. Being a Critical and Grammatical 
Commentary. London: Williams & Norgate, 1906. Pp. xxxviii+284. 
9s. 6d. 

Marti, K. Das Buch Daniel [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1901. Pp. xxiii +98. M. 3.35: 

Behrmann, Georg. Das Buch Daniel [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament]. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1894. Pp. li+84. M. 2.80. 
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Meinhold, J. Daniel ausgelegt [Strack-Zéckler’s Kurzgefasster Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament]. In same volume with: Die geschichilichen Hagiographen 
by S. Oettli. Munich: C. H. Beck, 1889. Pp. vii+339. M. 5.50. 


Jahn, G. Das Buch Daniel nach der Septuaginta hergestellt tibersetzt und 
kritisch erklart. Mit einem Anhang: Die Mesha-Inschrift auf’s neue unter- 
sucht. Leipzig: Ed. Pfeiffer, 1904. Pp. xxiit+137. M. 5. 


On Isaiah, G. Apam SmitH has prepared perhaps the best commentary for English readers. It 
is thoroughly modern in its point of view, sound in scholarship, and reverent in spirit. It demonstrates 
what ideal expository preaching is. SKINNER’s commentary is of first-class quality, and admirably 
adapted to the needs of students willing to dispense with homiletical exposition. It is fully abreast of 
the results of recent investigation. WHITEHOUSE too can be highly recommended as the right sort of 
popular commentary, one which does not achieve popularity at the expense of scholarship. M1TcHELL 
is well adapted for use as an introduction to the more difficult problems of the books of Isaiah. CHEYNE’s 
translation and brief notes are of splendid quality, though his criticism is now somewhat antiquated, 
especially in his own eyes. K6NIG’s treatment of Isa. 40-66 is of an exegetical character, but is spoiled 
by its polemical spirit. OnreLL1 represents well the attitude of the critics who were somewhat conserva- 
tive twenty years'ago. Dertitzscu’s ‘New Commentary’’ is an indispensable book to the student of the 
history of interpretation, and is well fitted to serve as a starting-point in the study of Isaiah. Ewatp’s 
great pioneering work on the whole range of the prophetical books is still useful and suggestive at many 
points. Marti is at the head of German commentaries on Isaiah; his criticism is fearless, even if too 
often subjective and formal. Dun has exercised great influence upon the last decade’s treatment of 
Isaiah; the advanced student must use it. Kittel’s edition of DmLMANN is perhaps the most learned 
and cautious of recent commentaries. KLOSTERMANN contributes a new translation of Isa. 40-66, based 
upon an improved textin which he has incorporated 350 emendations, almost half of them being new. 
Many of them compel assent and, with the notes, make this an important work. 

Jeremiah has been much neglected by English scholars. There is no first-class work of either popu- 
lar or technical character in English. Batt and BENNETT are perhaps the best, but though in the same 
series they are of very unequal merit; Bennett is the better of the two. CHEYNE’s work on Jeremiah inthe 
Pulpit Commentary was among his earliest contributions to Biblical science and is buried under a mass 
of homilizing material by other writers in .the same volumes, but it reflects a scholarly spirit, and is 
good as far as it goes. ORELLI is safe and cautious, but is now somewhat old and was behind the main 
body of critical scholarship when first written. WorkMan offers a careful and keen study of the Septua- 
gint variations from the Massoretic te: and seems to have demonstrated that the Greek translation rests 
upon a different recension of the Hebrew text than the Massoretic. DuxHwm’s study of Jeremiah is brilliant 
and creative, but: open to the criticism that he places too strait limits upon the poetical spirit and power 
of the prophet. GrEsEBRECHT is more conservative in his conclusions than Duhm, and more common- 
place in his exegesis. CornILt is the latest and perhaps the best commentator on Jeremiah. His critical 
position and conclusions are intermediate between Duhm and Giesebrecht. 

For Ezekiel there are two admirable aids to the English reader. Davipson is at his best here and 
gives the results of all the best work up to his time in readable form. SKINNER is an equally good piece 
of work, but necessarily more homiletical in style, as the Expositor’s Bible demands. 

The two leading German works are by BERTHOLET and KRrAETZzSCHMAR; the former’s strength is on 
the side of literary analysis and sympathetic comprehension of religious development; the latter excels 
in linguistic control and in grasp of the historical situation. SmEND is of outstanding importance as the 
first interpreter to grasp the significance of Ezekiel as the “father of Judaism.” CorNmL1’s essay on the 
prophet is stimulating and suggestive, but too partial to Ezekiel’s merits; his study of the book is a mas- 
terly reconstruction of the text upon the basis of the Septuagint. OrrLLI opposes Smend and most 
modern interpreters in making Ezekiel the successor of the Priest-Code rather than its forerunner. JAHN 
offers a reconstructed text and new translation, with brief notes; its value is diminished by his theological 
presuppositions. MULier’s book discusses some problems raised by the book of Ezekiel, and presents 
considerable material of value. Gautier furnishes French readers with an attractive presentation of 
the career of Ezekiel, somewhat weakened by a failure to grasp clearly the essential nature of prophecy. 

Daniel has attracted an almost countless array of interpreters and champions. Only those really 
deserving consideration are here mentioned. Driver is by all odds the best popular interpreteter; he 
is thoroughly conversant with‘all the data and presents the necessary facts clearly and succinctly. BEVAN 
is somewhat more technical and forms a fine introduction to the linguistic study of the book. Prince 
is especially valuable for its fine array of Assyro-Babylonian data. Farrar utilizes scientific results for 
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homiletical ends. Wricut makes a serious attempt to demonstrate the Babylonian origin of the book, 
but can hardly be said to succeed. He is well read in the literature of the subject and has gathered much 
valuable information into his book. Martt’s is the best scientific treatment of the text of Daniel. BrHr- 
MANN is philologically weaker than Marti, but supplements the latter at many points. MEINHOLD at- 
tempts to defend the Babylonian origin of the Apocalypse by positing a series of later additions; aside 
from this unsuccessful effort the commentary is of considerable value. JAHN criticizes and reconstructs 
the Massoretic text upon the basis of the Septuagint, but his methods and results do not commend them- 
selves highly to careful scholars 


F, THe MInor PROPHETS 


COMMENTARIES ON THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS a 
Smith, George Adam, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Commonly Called ™ 
the Minor. With Historical and Critical Introductions Two volumes. a 


New York: A. C. Armstrong, 1896-98. Pp. 1018. $3. 

Horton, R. F. The Minor Prophets: Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, 
Micah: Introductions, Revised Version, with Notes, Index and Map [The 
Century Bible). New York: Frowde, 1904. $0.90. 

Driver, S. R. The Minor Prophets: Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi: Introductions, Revised Version, with Notes, Index, 
and Map [The Century Bible]. New York: Frowde, 1906. Pp. xvi+ 337. 
$0.90. 

Orelli, C. von, The Twelve Minor Prophets. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1893. Pp. 412. 10s. 6d. . 

Henderson, E. The Book of the Twelve Prophets Translated from the Original 
Hebrew with a Commentary critical, philogical, and exegetical. Andover: 
W. F. Draper, 1868. Pp. 488. (Out of print.) 

Wellhausen, J. Die kleinen Propheten iibersetzt und erklart. 3d ed. Berlin: 
G. Reimer, 1898. Pp. 222. M. 7. 

Nowack, W. Die kleinen Propheten [Handkommentar zum Alten Testament]. 
2d ed. Gédttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1903. Pp. 446. M. 8. 

Marti, K. Dodekapropheton erklart [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment]. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. Pp. 492. M. 8. 

Hitzig, F. Die zwélf kleinen Propheten erklirt. Vierte Auflage besorgt von 

H. Steiner [Kurzgefasstes ‘exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament). 

Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1881. Pp. 441. M. 7.50. 


HOSEA, JOEL, AMOS 

Harper, W. R. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and Hosea 
[The International Critical Commentary]. New York: Scribner’s, 1905. 
Pp. clxxxi+424. $3. 

Cheyne, T. K. Hosea, with Notes and Introduction [The Cambridge Bible). 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1884. Pp. 132. 3s. 

Valeton, J. J. P. Amos und Hosea. Translated from the Dutch by K. Echter- 
nacht. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1898. Pp. 285. M. 3.60. 
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Simson, A. Der Prophet Hosea erklart und iibersetzt. Hamburg: 1851. 

Wiunsche, A. Der Prophet Hosea iibersetzt und erklairt mit Benutzung der 
Targumim und der jiidischen Ausleger Raschi Aben Ezra, und David 
Kimchi. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel, 1868. Pp. 647. (Out of print.) 

Seesemann, 0. Israel und Juda bei Amos und Hosea, nebst einem Exkurs iiber 
Hos. 1-3. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1898. Pp. 48. M. 1.20. 

Driver, S. R. The Books of Joel and Amos, with Introduction and Notes [The 
Cambridge Bible jor Schools and Colleges]. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1897. Pp. 244. 35. 6d. 

Mitchell, H. G. Amos, an Essay in Exegesis. 2d ed. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1900. Pp. 215. $1.50. 

Lohr, Max. Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
Altiestamentliche Wissenschaft, No. IV]. Giessen: J. C. Ricker, 1901. Pp. 
72. M. 2.50. 

Baumann, E. Der Aufbau der Amosreden [Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, No. VII]. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1903. Pp. 79. 
M. 2.40, 

Sievers, Ed,, und Guthe, H. Amos metrisch bearbeitet [Des XXII. Bandes der 
Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der Kéniglichen sich- 
sischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, No. III]. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1907. Pp. gr. M. 5. 

Elhorst, H. J. De Prophetie van Amos. Leiden: Brill, 1900. Pp. 179. Fi. 
2.40. 

Baur, G. Der Prophet Amos erklart. Giessen: J. Ricker, 1847. Pp. 462. 
(Out of print.) 

OBADIAH AND JONAH 

Perowne, T. T. Obadiah and Jonah with Notes and Introduction [The Cam- 
bridge Bible]. Cambridge: The University Press, 1883. Pp. 96. 2s. 6d. 

Peters, Norbert. Die Prophetie Obadjah’s untersucht und erklart. Pader- 
born: F. Schéningh, 1892. Pp. 147. M. 4. 

Bachmann, J. Der Prophet Obadja. Halle: Niemeyer, 1892. Pp. 52. M. 2. 

Schmitt, Hans. Jona. Eine Untersuchung zur vergleichenden Religionsgeschichte. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1907. Pp. viit+194. M. 6. 


MICAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK 
Cheyne, T. K. Micah [The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges]. Cam- 
bridge: The University Press, 1882. Pp. 64. 1s. 6d. 
Elhorst, H. J. De Profetie van Micha. Arnhem: K. van der Zande, 1891. 
Pp. 183. Fl. 2.25. 
Davidson, A. B. Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah [The Cambridge Bible]. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1896. Pp. 144. 35. 
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Happel, Otto, Das Buch des Propheten Nahum: Wiirzburg: Gobel und Scherer, 
1902. Pp. viit+106. M. 3. 


Happel, Otto. Das Buch des Propheten Habackuk. Wiirzburg: Andreas 
Gobel, 1900. Pp. viit+71. M. 2. . 

Duhm, B. Das Buch Habakuk. Text, Ubersetzung und Erklarung. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1906. Pp. ror. M. 3.80. 


Delitzsch, Franz. Der Prophet Habakkuk ausgelegt. Leipzig: Karl Tauchnitz, 
1843. Pp. 238. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHI 


Perowne, T. T. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi [The Cambridge Buble jor 
Schools and Colleges}. Cambridge: The University Press, 1886. Pp. 199. 
38. 6d. 


Wright, C, H. H. Zechariah and His Prophecies, Considered in Relation to 
Modern Criticism, with a Critical and Grammatical Commentary and New 
Translation [The Bampton Lectures, 1878]. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1879. Pp. Ixxv+614. 

Kohler, A. Die nachexilischen Propheten erklart (including Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi). Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1860. M. 12. 

André, J. Le prophéte Aggée. Paris: Fischbacker, 1895. Pp. 367. Fr. 10. 

Kuiper, A. K. Zacharja IX—XIV, eene exegetisch-critische Studie. Utrecht: 
Kemink & Zoon, 1894. Pp. 186. Fl. 1. 


Gero. Apam SmitH’s Minor Prophets ranks with his Isaiah among the finest pieces of interpreta- 
tion in the language. His point of view is that of a moderate critic and his sympathetic appreciation and 
exposition of the prophet’s message in relation to the prophet’s environment is of the highest order. It is 
pre-eminently a book for preachers. The two volumes of the Century Bible are of very unequal value: 
Horton is mediocre and commonplace without the saving salt of great scholarship or learning. DRiIvER 
is here as elsewhere the cautious, safe exegete, willing to go slowly after the more daring and original 
scholars as long as they do not wander too far from the beaten track. OnreLii (the German original of 
which is now in its 2d edition [1896]; price M. 3.50) is brief and concise, and much more conservative in its 
conclusions than any of the foregoing. HENDERSON in its day was the leading English Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets, and still may be consulted with profit. WrELLHAUSEN was the pioneer in careful, 
critical, and historical interpretation of these prophets; his textual emendations are of especial value. 
Nowackx leans heavily upon Wellhausen in his textual conclusions; but is valuable on his own account for 
his analytical and interpretative skill. Martr is thoroughly independent in his thinking, and has 
opened up many new avenues of approach to difficult passages. H1itrzic-STEmNER contains much good 
textual work, but is otherwise of no pre-eminent value. 

Harper’s Amos and Hosea will long remain the standard authority on these prophets; it is charac- 
terized by thorough familiarity with the wide range of literature, by its great stress upon the artistic form 
of the prophecies, and by catholicity of spirit. The introductory sketch of the history of preprophetism 
is of much value. CHEYNE makes Hosea intelligible to the popular mind, and has some value as an ori- 
ginal contribution to our knowledge of the prophet. VALETON is a good popular presentation from a 
rather conservative, though historical, standpoint. Smsson and WinscHE are the best survivals from 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Both contain much valuable material, and Wiinsche is especially 
rich in citations from the Jewish interpreters. SEESEMANN’s study of the use of the terms Israel and 
Judah is of minor importance. 

Driver’s commentary on Joel and Amos is a fine piece of popular work; every minister should 
have it. MrrcHeEtt is intended for the student of Hebrew and is a good book through which to obtain 
orientation for the prophecy of Amos. Léur, BAUMANN, and Srevers-GuTHE are all primarily con- 
cerned with the strophic and poetic forms of the text. Baumann is most arbitrary and radical in his recon- 
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struction of the text; Léhr is much more restrained and trustworthy; Sievers and Guthe apply Sievers’ 
poetical principles (see II, 3, under Sievers) to the text of Amos. ExHorst’s Amos is likewise primarily 
poetical; but it rests upon an impossible theory regarding the transmission of the book. Baur, though 
old, is of considerable value; his learning is sound, his method and judgment sane; and he has embodied 
much valuable information in his exegesis. 

PEROwNE’s Obadiah and Jonah is of little value, being almost totally deficient in the historical spirit. 
Peters has done a fairly good piece of work from an orthodox Roman Catholic point of view. BAcH- 
MANN’S book is a study of the Ethiopic version with reference to the recovery of its Greek original; -it is 
a piece of excellent work. Scumirt has gathered together fish and sea-dragon myths from the literature 
of all peoples and uses them as the basis of a comparative study of Jonah. 

Cueyne’s Micah is a good piece of popular exegesis. ELHorst treats Micah in the same way as 
Amos (see above); his work.is rather a matter of curious interest, than of scientific value. Davmson 
can be highly recommended to all needing a simple, straightforward, but reliable exposition of the mean- 
ing of any part of these three prophecies. Happet’s Nahum is fresh and vigorous, but lacking in balance 
and sound learning; his Habakkuk presents a new theory as to the date of the prophet, viz., after the 
appearance of Alexander the Great; but the facts cited are not sufficient to prove the case. Duxm fol- 
lows Happel in his view as to the date and the essential unity of the prophecy; he brings forward new 
arguments; and makes some clever emendations; but the case is still far from proven. DELITzscH em- 
ploys the same wisdom and care on Habakkuk that are always associated with his name. 

PEROWNE’s Haggai is of the same general character as his Obadiah, etc. (see above). WRIGHT 
uses learning and indefatigable industry to bolster up traditional opinions; his book is still valuable for 
its vast collection of data. K6HLER has learning and scholarly care, but wrote before the school of his- 
torical interpretation had made itself felt. ANnpr& represents scholarship and exegetical skill of an average 
degree. KurPEr is conservative in his point of view and method, but well worth using. 


[To be concluded in the November issue] 
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